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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


In our last number we quoted an extract from the Official Report 

of Mr. John Dillon’s speech in the House of Commons (July 14) 
in moving to reduce the British Navy Estimates 

Accusation by two million pounds, which we invited the 

Siew speaker to justify. The passage in question ran 
as follows : 


It is an abominable thing that there are men in this country who are 
deliberately and avowedly, without any concealment whatever, trying to provoke 
war between Germany and this country. That is no charge for me to make, 
because many of them, notably (sic) Mr. Maxse of the Wational Review, and 
many other publications, openly say this war is bound to come, and the sooner 
the better [our italics] because we want it while England is able to beat them. 


This is a strong and specific statement which if true would be a 
very serious statement. It would admittedly be “ an abominable 
thing” for any Englishman “deliberately and avowedly and 
without any concealment” to try “to provoke war between 
Germany and this country.” Perhaps it would be even more 
abominable to do so secretly. In reply to this charge publicly for- 
mulated by Mr. Dillon, we pointed out. that, on the contrary, the 
National Review had done its utmost to prevent an Anglo-German 
war by insisting, in season and out of season, that the single way of 
keeping the peace with such a Power as Germany was for Great 


Britain to be so strong, especially at sea, as to convince Germany 
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that she stood to lose more than she could reasonably hope to 
gain by attacking this country. It is the Dillons and Co., inclu- 
d ng the Brunners and the Byleses, who are promoting and precipi- 
tating, and indeed making inevitable, an Anglo-German war by 
thwarting British counter-preparations to that “blow at the 
heart ” which has for many years been systematically and scien- 
tifically organised across the North Sea. We challenged Mr. 
Dillon to substantiate his statement that the editor of the National 
Review advocated “‘ a preventive war ’’—in the Bismarckian sense, 
and we invited him to indicate “any passage in this Review 
justifying his statement in the House of Commons that the present 
writer has said that ‘the sooner’ an Anglo-German war comes 
‘the better.’ ’’ Moreover, we undertook to contribute the sum 
of £50 to any Irish charity named by Mr. Dillon in the event of 


his doing so conditionally on his undertaking to make an equal 


contribution to an Irish charity to be chosen by the editor of the 
National Review should he fail “to substantiate his odious con- 
tention by producing any such passage from any number of this 
review. We added: “‘ We will forward our cheque directly 
Mr. Dillon forwards the incriminating quotation, which we will 
reproduce in the following number of the National Review. We 
think our readers will agree that this is a fair offer on our part, 
Irish charities please note.” 


As it was self-evident from his speech that Mr. Dillon was not a 
reader of the National Review, we took care to send him at the 
Silence House of Commons a slip containing our challenge. 

Those who are familiar with Dillonite methods of 
controversy will not be surprised to hear that Mr. Dillon has made 
no response. He has preferred “to take it lying down,” and 
Irish charities remain the poorer by £50. Nothing is easier than 
for a Member of Parliament—protected by a “ privilege” of 
which many Members are unworthy—to get up and denounce 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson for having notoriously or “ notably ” 
done this, that, or the other, and those of his ignorant hearers who 
wish to, believe it. But it is a very different thing to substantiate 
a categorical accusation, though we should have imagined that 
ours was a particularly tempting offer. Had there been a jot 
or tittle of truth in Mr. Dillon’s allegation, nothing would have 
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been easier than for him to send us the quotation in return for 
our cheque. Our offer remains open to Mr. Dillon, nor are the 
resources of civilisation exhausted by parliamentary privilege, 
and we can assure him that he has not heard the last of this episode. 
It is always satisfactory to nail a lie to the counter. It is pecu- 
liarly satisfactory to nail this particular lie—“‘ terminological 
inexactitude ” is, we believe, the accepted parliamentary term— 
not that we care a brass farthing what Mr. Dillon or any other 
Molly Maguire thinks or says of the National Review. But we 
do care what serious people think, and we welcome this 
opportunity of repudiating a calumny which is a convenient 
brickbat in the hands of thoughtless persons. It is so much easier 
to discount the “alarmist” than to face the disagreeable facts 
he is compelled month after month to set forth, or to answer the 
arguments founded on those facts. In an easy-going, self-com- 
placent, somnolent community like ours, the battle of apathy is 
half won by dismissing prudence as folly, and by denouncing ap- 
prehension asjingoism. If provident fear be the mother of safety, 
the outlook to-day is far from reassuring, because, although 
Great Britain is menaced by a more formidable foe than she has 
ever confronted, the mass of our people and the general run of 
our politicians speak and act as though the horizon were 
cloudless. The courage to look facts in the face is a thing of 
the past. We look in vain for any public man who will take off 
his coat and awaken his countrymen from their Sleeping Sickness. 


Since the Navy debate, in which Mr. Dillon so _ brilliantly 
distinguished himself, and to which the Prime Minister con- 
tributed that appalling speech which will hang like 
a millstone round his neck for all time, several 
incidents have occurred which, in the general excitement caused 
by the capture of Crippen and the various exhibitions of flying 
in different parts of the country, have more or less escaped public 
notice. Our Radical contemporaries, it is true, have made a 
forlorn effort to boom the so-called Free Trade Congress, 
organised by the Cobden Club and consisting almost exclusively 
of prophets without honour in their owncountry. The last of these 
gatherings, it will be remembered, was held in London under British 
Ministerial patronage, when many foreign delegates were reluctantly 
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compelled to confess that there was no hope for Cobdenism 
in their countries, and that its existence depended entirely on 
our continuing to remain the common dumping-ground for foreign 
goods—including the goods of foreign Free Traders with an eye 
to the main chance. It was a farcical performance, but not more 
farcical than the latest picnic, which was not held, as might have 
been anticipated, in one of the great Protectionist centres, such 
as Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Rome, St. Petersburg, Madrid, New 
York, or Tokyo, all of which so sorely need the light, though from 
time to time in spite of every appearance to the contrary, we 
are informed by enthusiasts that they are “coming round” to 
Cobdenism if we only possess our souls in patience, and 
resist the blandishments of our own pernicious Tariff Reformers. 
There might have been some sense—there certainly would 
have been some courage—in proclaiming the faith of Cobden 
in the strongholds of List, but the Cobden Club, in spite of 
the moral support of its foreign associates, couldn’t nerve itself 
to get beyond Antwerp where on the edge of a Protectionist 
Continent, which, though differmg on many questions, is 
unanimous in rejecting free imports, while praying that England 
may preserve a policy which is as advantageous to our 
competitors as it is disastrous to ourselves, Lord Welby and 
Co. once again waved their moth-eaten banner and demon- 
strated to their own satisfaction that the entire universe, except 
the Radical Party of Great Britain, is composed of fools and 
knaves. No wonder the Spectator has been prompted to publish 
an article entitled “The Tragedy of Free Trade,” showing how 
the true faith is being throttled by its own friends—his Majesty’s 
Ministers. That was the first of the great Peace and Goodwill 
demonstrations of the past month. It will have no more 
influence on human history than the operations of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street. 


THERE was yet another kindred gathering, in Sweden, where a 
so-called Peace Conference assembled to enjoy the delightful hos- 
pitality of the Swedish Government, whose Foreign 
Minister welcomed the delegates in the discourse 
appropriate to such occasions. What, one may 
ask, is the effect of these junketings except to mislead unwary 
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persons as to the imminence of the Millennium? What is the 
use of all these eternal peans on the blessings of peace, except 
to increase the store of smug hypocrisy. If peace could be pre- 
served by speeches, every Power might safely abolish its arma- 
ments to-morrow. Every politician talks precisely the same 
language whenever this topic is discussed, peace being treated 
as universal and perpetual, but every statesman with a scintilla 
of sagacity acts as though war might break out at any moment. 
Germany taught Europe last spring to remain towjours en vedette 
when in the interests of Peace she brandished her sword in 
the face of Russia—an action which certain snobs and syco- 
phants actually wish to reward by conferring the Nobel prize 
upon Wilhelm II. Unfortunately we in this country suffer from 
an excess of sentimentalists in high places, sufficiently strong to 
prevent sagacity from getting a hearing. Inthe wicked world in 
which we live Peace can only be preserved by the accumulation of 
greater Sea-power and Land-power in the hands of the nations 
sincerely wedded to peace, than is at the disposal of nations 
whose interests might conceivably be promoted by war. We 
have never suggested that the sixty million Germans are 
naturally aggressive, though everything has been done to make 
them so, particularly as regards this country, and there is no 
disguising the fact that this sinister propaganda has achieved 
stupendous success. Thereis no people in the world who could be 
so easily stampeded into war asthe Germans. There is no country 
against which they could so easily be hurled as Great Britain. 


Waar we have said and shall continue to say, because it is true, 
is that the destinies of Germany are not in the hands of the 
German people but in those of the all-powerful 


vi een oligarchy dominated by the great War Lord, as 
overnment Cin Rete 3 tired of desi ing himself 
iad eis e Kaiser is never tired of designating himself. 


Whenever this governing group decides that the 
hour has sounded for war, war with anybody—especially war 
with England; a conflict long foreseen and provided for—the 
feelings of the German masses, even if pacific, would count 
for next to nothing, and we may be tolerably sure that care 
will be taken, as it was in 1870, to work them up to con- 
cert pitch. But im any event, the masses would be powerless 
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once their Government gave the word. German people were 
equally peaceful—perhaps more so—in the sixties, but they 
acquiesced, and indeed approved, the cowardly attack upon 
Denmark and her subsequent spoliation, whereby they secured 
the Kiel Canal, and that war is represented by German pro- 
fessors who write history to order as a righteous and rightful 
act; nor was there any resentment against Bismarck’s un- 
provoked assault upon the kindred German people of Austria 
who were pulverised in six weeks, to some extent owing to an 
ingenious rearrangement of commands, effected through Prussian 
intrigue on the Austrian Press. Hardly a German voice was 
raised against the annihilation and dismemberment of France. 
The policy of blood and iron was no less popular than successful. 
Its achievements constitute the glory of modern Germany, and 
any criticism of Bismarckian methods is tantamount to treason. 
How utterly fatuous and futile of our sentimentalists to pretend 
that we should fare differently from other unsuspecting victims of 
Prussian aggression, who, after being insidious!y thrown off their 
guard, were taken one by one, crushed and humbled in the dust. 
In every case there was a Potsdam party, as there is to-day in 
England, consciously or unconsciously wire-pulled by the enemy 
and playing the game of the enemy by morally and materially 
crippling their own country. With such awful warnings staring 
us in the face, with the prodigious, frantic, and stealthy prepara- 
tions extending over many years in Getman shipyards and German 
arsenals, financed by loan as well as by taxation, with the Kaiser’s 
recent reconstitution of his Cabinet with a view to giving a more 
belligerent turn to German policy under the auspices of the re- 
doubtable Kiderlen Waechter, it would be impossible for British 


Ministers to act as they are acting were anything impossible to 
them. 


Tue more the Prime Minister licks the boots of the German 
Government, as he did throughout his sickening speech of July 

13... 14; the more he creeps and crawls before the German 
nee ee Admiralty, beseeching it to abstain from building 
‘“Dreadnoughts”; the more he apologises to his own rag, tag 
and bobtail for expenditure on British Sea-power; the more 
unready we remain owing to the want of almost all the requi- 
sites necessary to keep a fighting fleet at sea; the longer we 
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refuse to create a strategic department at the Admiralty, the 
more offensively shall we be flouted by the German Government, 
the more thoroughly despised by the German people, and the 
more easily will the nation be persuaded to embark their 
substance in “the great gamble of the great day.” Since 
Mr. Asquith’s shameless declaration in the House of Commons 
that by giving England the benefit of every doubt, and denying 
her the disadvantage of any delay, while doing the reverse as 
regards our potential naval enemies, we should have a miserable 
margin of “‘ Dreadnoughts”’ palpably and perilously inadequate 
—since this speech, and not improbably owing to this speech, 
which we predicted at the time would cost Great Britain many 
millions, the German Government have found means to drive a 
coach and four through the German Navy Act, which our pro- 
fessional optimists and minimisers insist on regarding, whenever 
it suits their purposes, as rigid and inviolable. Hx hypothess 
the Navy Act prevented the “‘ great and friendly Empire of 
Germany” (vide Mr. Asquith) from responding to our appeal 
for disarmament. Ex hypothess the Navy Act will cause the 
German shipbuilding programme to automatically drop from four 
“‘ Dreadnoughts ” to two per annum after 1911-1912. 


Tuts assertion has been the stock-in-trade of the little Navy Press 
in this country from the Manchester Guardian downwards. Mr. 
Asquith repeated these and other fairy-tales in the 
House of Commons, making them a pretext for 
restricting British “‘ Dreadnoughts,” and yet at 
the time he was speaking he must have known, if he knows any- 
thing, that arrangements were already completed in Germany 
for a further extension of the current shipbuilding programme. 
Still more significant is Germany’s contemptuous reply to Mr. 
Asquith’s renewed whining for disarmament. As we have said, 
a way has been found of immediately enlarging the German Navy 
without legislation, and we are likely to see a great acceleration 
in the development of “ Dreadnoughts”’ and super-‘‘ Dread- 
noughts,” without any recourse to the Reichstag, not that the 
Reichstag would be backward in voting supplies now that, with 
the aid of British folly, the German nation has been successfully 
indoctrinated with the Imperial idea that “ our destiny lies upon 
the water.” Contrary to the predictions of all our quidnuncs, 
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particularly Mr. Haldane, who has always set up as an authority 
upon Germany on the strength of his having been annually bam- 
boozled by German professors in his earlier days, the Teutonic 
taxpayer is cheerfully shouldering the burden of a first-class Navy, 
as well as a first-class Army, although the safety of the State is 
secured by the latter. The new device of the German Govern- 
ment, like all great devices, is simplicity itself. They have begun 
selling old vessels, which under the Navy Act are automatically 
replaced by new ships; thus, twenty-year-old battleships, out 
of which Mr. McKenna and Co. make so much capital in the falla- 
cious returns paraded before Parliament, are being disposed of 
by the German Government to friendly foreign Powers in order 
that the German Navy may be strengthened by the addition of the 
newest and most powerful ships. The diplomatic relations between 
Germany and Turkey are somewhat mysterious. Abdul Hamid’s 
whilom friend and patron, Wilhelm II., who was largely respon- 
sible for the maintenance of the rotten old régime at Constanti- 
nople, is now endeavouring to persuade the new régime that 
Germany is, and always has been, the best friend of the young 
Turks. He hopes to exploit the simplicity of his new friends for 
the benefit of Germany as successfully ‘as he exploited the sus- 
picions of the late Sultan. 


Po.iticaLLy, Turkey who is woefully wanting in experienced 
statesmen, and consequently falls an easy prey to the wiles of 
fT the Wilhelmstrasse, is being lured into the Triple 
urkey , : baci : 

Obliges Alliance. Still more significant is her purchase of 

battleships from Germany; not new battleships, 
as we have already observed, but elderly battleships with the 
bloom off—too old to affect the balance of power in the North 
Sea, but not too old to dominate the Aigean. Before the 
completion of the transaction, the usual démentis were circu- 
lated from the usual quarters. ‘It was absurd to suppose either 
that Turkey wished to buy or that Germany wished to sell battle- 
ships.” Next, “It was a malicious invention of interested parties.” 
Then, “ There is no foundation for the rumour.” When a favt 
accompli, it became the most natural transaction in the world. 
“Turkey wanted warships that Germany could well spare— 
hence a mutually advantageous deal. Who has any right 
to complam ?” This is admittedly an important episode in the 
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history of Turkey and her neighbours, as Turkey now becomes a 
serious sea-Power, and the Turkish Press is already advocating 
the need of maintaining a two-Power standard in adjoining waters. 
But it is a still more important transaction for Great Britain 
because it enables the German Government to replace pre-“‘ Dread« 
noughts ” by super-“ Dreadnoughts.” Under the Navy Act each 
of these discarded units must be replaced by a modern unit: thus 
we learn that German Naval policy is infinitely less rigid when 
it suits the German Government than Mr. Asquith was led to 
believe, or than he tried to lead the House of Commons to believe, 
on the basis of which assumption British estimates were framed. 
By this cowp the hypothetical majority of British ‘“ Dread- 
noughts”’ disappears. Lest we should be considered unduly 
suspicious of Germany, or prejudiced against his Majesty’s 
Ministers, we quote the impartial authority of the Novoe Vremya,* 
the leading Russian journal, which observes that “the real 
significance of the purchase does not lie in comparisons between 
the Turkish Naval forces and those of Greece or even those of 
Russia, but in the fact that Germany, under her Naval Bill, is 
empowered to lay down four extra ‘ Dreadnoughts,’ thereby 
extinguishing even the narrow margin of British superiority laid 
down by Mr. Asquith.” Not the least curious feature of this 
disquieting event is that the French money market, which is 
more cosmopolitan than patriotic, is providing the funds, and 
French patriots are beginning to ask themselves whether such 
transactions promote French interests. Brazil, e.g. has borrowed 
money from France to spend on armaments in Germany. 
Hungary proposes to follow suit. Is it good policy for France 
to pay for the razor to cut her own throat ? We should not venture 
to touch on this delicate topic were it not being openly and 
boldly canvassed in leading French journals. 


Now we put it to our readers, whatever their politics, could there 
be a graver situation than that produced by this transaction 
between Germany and Turkey? Have we at any 
moment during the last two hundred years allowed 
a single European Power to endanger our Naval supremacy ? The 
two-Power standard which has been the basis of our policy ever 
since we attained command of the sea is no longer mentioned. 


Our Position 


* See Zimes Sty Petersburg Correspondence, Zimes, August 22, 1910. 
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It has been tacitly abandoned. What must be the effect 
of the Little Navy policy upon the prestige of a nation 
whose existence and independence are due to sea power and 
Sea power alone, who has no Army to speak of ? How different 


the situation of the challenger. Germany is a mighty, compact, 


continental Power, surrounded by military nations, without any 
colonies worth keeping, rendered invulnerable by a mighty 
Army which plays the same réle in the German Empire as the 
British Navy has played in the British Empire. Englishmen have 
never regarded the German Army with jealousy or suspicion, but 
we are compelled to regard the growth of the German Navy, which 
can only be intended, and is avowedly intended, for aggressive 
purposes, with profound suspicion, which is aggravated by the 
attitude of our own Government, which flatly refuses to make 
serious counter-preparations and misleads the people upon 
the facts staring us in the face. A day after the comment 
of the Novoe Vremya should have opened the eyes of the 
blindest to our home-made peril, because the British Govern- 
ment is immeasurably more dangerous to Great Britain than 
the German Government, we were afflicted by the speech of an 
ordinary Cabinet Minister, of the type—neither better nor 
worse—that ordinary Cabinet Ministers habitually deliver upon 
National Defence. The statesman, or rather, politician, in 
question is Mr. Herbert Samuel, Postmaster-General, and, 
for aught we know, a very decent Postmaster-General, being 
fully qualified to supervise the accurate and punctual dis- 
tribution of our letters. He made no reference to the re- 
markable transaction whereby four super-‘‘ Dreadnoughts ” 
will replace four pre-‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” in the German navy. 
Like the rest of his colleagues, headed by the Prime Minister, he 
whimpered over the rapid increase of foreign navies, “ which 
compelled this country, against its will, to spend each year a 
larger and larger proportion of national treasure in providing 
armaments against the risk of war.” 


Mussrs, SAMUEL and Co. can never escape the pounds, shillings 
and pence aspect, which is the least important aspect, of 
national security, nor can they rid themselves of 
the delusion that safety can be bought by cash— 
a delusion which we may say pervades Front Benches generally. 


Samuelism 
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He whined for the limitation of armaments, a habit which 
is probably more responsible for the gigantic growth of the 
German Fleet than anything else, except the reduction of 
British Naval estimates in the last years of the late Unionist 
Government and in the earlier years of the present Government. 
Mr. Samuel then attacked the National Service League for its 
wickedness in advocating compulsory military service for the 
whole male population. This is Samuelism as reported in the 
Times (August 23), and we are grateful to our contemporary 
for recording such drivel, as it gives us the measure of 
the men who are running the country on the rocks: “ That 
men should go through a course of drill might be of some physical 
value, but those physical advantages could be better secured by 
the physical training of boys and girls in the schools, for in the 
first place that would affect both sexes [our italics], and in the second 
place the physical training would be given at an age when it 
would be more effective for its purpose.” This gem was followed 
by an illuminating observation, showing as it does that the ruck. of 
the Cabinet remain in the kindergarten: ‘Compulsory military 
service was unnecessary because, living on these islands, so long 
as we maintained a Navy of overwhelming strength, we ran no risk 
of invasion. Ifthere were some small raid or attack from foreign 
shores we had within these isles hundreds of thousands of men 
already voluntarily trained to arms, who would be amply sufficient 
to repel any attack.” The speaker concluded by exhorting the 
working classes to “realise the dangers and the harmfulness of 
that most unnecessary agitation, and help to nip it in the bud 
before it grew too strong.” 


For a Member of the Cabinet which has brought the British Navy 
to its present position, vis-a-vis Germany, to describe our supre- 
macy (especially in the face of such opinions as 
we have quoted from the Novoe Vremya, which 
merely expresses the views of all intelligent 
students of public affairs) as “overwhelming,” is surely, in the 
classic phrase of Lord Randolph Churchill, “a wilful diffusion 
of political error with regard to a matter of fact.” Any man 
with a spark of patriotism in his composition would utilise the 
gathering crisis to interest our working classes in the safety 
of the State. Any genuine democrat and sincere Liberal 


“ Over- 
whelming’’ 
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would exhort them to make sacrifices in person as well as by 
purse in order to assure the future of Western Liberalism, 
which depends upon our keeping in the front rank of Great Powers. 
Such speeches at such moments compel us to ask whether the 
Samuels care if England comes to grief? “ What am I to Hecuba 
or Hecuba to me?” He complacently contemplates the landing 
of small raids with which our hundreds of thousands of highly 
trained volunteers could cope. But if small raids can land, why 
not large raids? And where are these armies of trained men? We 
doubt whether at this moment there are five and twenty thousand 
troops in this country ready to take the field, and recent expe- 
rience has shown, if anything can show those who won’t see, that 
the Territorial force is not a home defence force, being totally 
unfitted to meet the only troops it is ever likely to be called upon 
to face. This is not the fault of the Territorials but of the politi- 
cians, who conceal the actual facts from the public because the 
truth would involve disagreeable consequences. We need say 
nothing of Mr. Samuel’s sneers at the National Service League, 
whose propaganda the Samuelites are unwittingly promoting by 
teaching the people that Ministers are indifferent as to the fate of 
the country, thus forcig them to take the matter into their own 
hands. 


We have never been alarmed by the German danger, but 
we are seriously alarmed by the British danger. The successive 
The British alarums and excursions of the Wilhelmstrasse are 
Danger so transparent that they would not impose on 

any intelligent infant, but they habitually impose 
on British Ministers because the latter desire to be de- 
ceived. Therein lies the British danger. Were there any serious 
sense of patriotism or duty in the Cabinet we could afford 
to snap our fingers at the whole posse comitatus of pan-German 
Leagues, Navy Leagues, Zeppelin Leagues, chauvinistic professors 
and parsons, and the semi-official apparatus of Berlin and Potsdam. 
We should organise our Navy for war. We should lay down two 
keels to one. We should adopt compulsory service. We see, 
however, from such an utterance as that of Mr. Samuel, upon 
which we lay stress because it is so thoroughly typical of the 
professional Party politician, that those who are primarily respon- 
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sible for the safety of the State, are moving about in worlds 
unrealised, and have not begun to have the ghost of a glimmer- 
ing of the formidable problem confronting them. Such a speech 
is hall-marked “ Front Bench.” There is first the hackneyed and 
abject appeal to other nations to stop building ships, which 
can only have the opposite effect to that intended; secondly, 
the cheap swagger about our “overwhelming” Navy, at the 
moment our margin of superiority over one Power is passing; 
thirdly, the dismissal of invasion as a contingency unworthy 
of serious attention (vide Mr. Balfour’s fateful and fatal speech 
in May 1905); fourthly and finally, the pitiful jibe at National 
Service and the exhortation to the working classes to nip it in 
the bud as something sinister and villainous, though from time 
immemorial the defence of the State has been regarded as 
the first duty of all able-bodied male citizens—and how can 
men defend their country without being trained, and why should 
the majority cast upon the minority a duty devolving upon all. 
The British danger looms large. On one side of the North Sea 
we find a Government composed of serious men instead of windy 
mountebanks, doing all that mortal men can do to arouse and 
sustain the patriotism of a great nation in arms, and encourag- 
ing them to make ever-increasing sacrifices for the honour and 
greatness of the Fatherland. On the other side we have a Govern- 
ment—if that can be called a Government which has no notion 
of governing—of political adventurers, pettifogging attorneys, 
and meticulous time-servers, all “on the make”’ at the expense 
of their country, devoting their talents to the quest of votes, 
few of whom have a soul above the last division or the next 
by-election. 


InstEaD of trying to educate and elevate our people to some 
conception of their great and growing responsibilities, and to an 
appreciation of the Imperial mission they have 


por ag inherited and can’t shake off without eternal dis- 
power : grace, and with which, be it not forgotten, the 


welfare of the inhabitants of these islands is in- 
dissolubly bound up, our politicians prefer to drag the people 
down to their own low level in order the more easily to rob them 
of their vote. Cabinet Ministers flood the country with Niagaras 
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of falsehood on every great national issue, the flood being swollen 
by the streams and rivulets that issue from every Ministerial 
printing-press. You may search these columns of spoken and 
written balderdash in vain for any shadow of a suggestion that, 
in return for the services due from the State to its citizens, 
corresponding obligations are due from the citizens to the State. 
The single political duty urged upon the nation by the Ministry 
of all the talents, backed by the Party of all the virtues, is to 
swallow the biggest falsehood and to applaud the loudest liar. 
When the voter has delivered his vote no further interest is taken 
in him until another opportunity arises for deception and fraud. 
That our “statesmen ”’ so-called are themselves demoralised by 
their pitiful trade is clear to all serious onlookers. How far have 
they succeeded in demoralising the nation? How far have they 
undermined British character to the point of making it incapable 
of such great efforts as have in the past saved the country, and 
which will assuredly be needed in the near future unless we are 
to be blotted out from the map of nations? The greater danger 
lies on this side of the North Sea. After a few more years of the 
present gang, we shall be unable to put up a decent fight against 
Germany. If we have the Government we deserve we are indeed 
in a bad way. The pressing problem is, what can be done? 
Like the Chinese mandarins, complained of by Lord Elgin, Ministers 
yield nothing to reason, but surrender everything to fear—fear 
of the public in its capacity as voters. So it is to the public that 
we must appeal. National Defence must be frankly discussed 
and the truth laid before the country. Political partisans are 
in a difficulty in undertaking this task, because people who live 
in glass houses can’t afford to throw stones. British Governments 
have always had to be coerced into maintaining British sea-power 
by outside pressure. The creation of our magnificent modern 
Fleet, which gave us security during nearly twenty critical years, 
was the handiwork of a few devoted journalists, inspired by 
Captain Mahan and assisted by gallant sailors, such as Lord 
Charles Beresford, prepared to make professional sacrifices. That 
mighty instrument of peace has been let down of late years because, 
instead of placing the interests of the Navy, which are those of 
the nation, above all personal considerations, leading journals 
have become departmental echoes, They were misled into 
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adopting the device “the Admiralty, right or wrong,” at the 
very time Whitehall needed vigilant criticism, because it was 
dominated by one of those men common in politics and not 
absolutely unknown in the Army—though, thank Heaven the 
type had hitherto been unknown in the Navy—who are prepared 
to sacrifice everything to gratify personal ambition. 


Sir JoHN FisHER might have made a good servant but he was 
the worst of masters. He has since received a peerage for his 
services to the Radical Party, and is now dis- 
guised under some other name, which we are glad 
to have forgotten, but he remains a Member of the 
Defence Committee, with unlimited opportunities of mischief. 
Meanwhile, what can be done to repair the malignant neglect of 
late years ? How can Ministers be compelled to do their duty ? 
We publish elsewhere a letter from the Imperial Maritime League, 
which we commend to our readers’ attention, advocating a 
hundred million loan, and a definite policy of National Defence, 
which has already secured the endorsement of more than three 
hundred officers of Flag and General rank. That is the least sum 
required to make good arrears and to meet the ever-growing 
expansion of the challenging Power, who, be it remembered, 
has largely financed her Navy by loans. Can a nation of forty 
million people (even if we accept Mr. Lloyd George’s view that 
we are the richest people in the world, when he is not telling 
us that we are the poorest and most miserable) hope to compete 
out of revenue with the capital expenditure of a nation of 
sixty millions. That is the problem for practical men, and 
we cannot allow the pachydermatous pedantry of our Don- 
Premier to lose the country in order that he may preserve a 
consistency which has been sacrificed in every other direction. 
Mr. Asquith denounced the wastefulness and extravagance 
of naval loans in the past, therefore there must be no naval 
loans either in the present or the future. Perish British sea- 
power sooner than that he should eat another speech. More- 
over, he is terrorised by his colleagues at the Exchequer, the 
Home Office, and the Board of Works. This precious trio abhor 
the British Navy, just as they abhor the British Empire. They 
have fought against the laying down of every British keel. They 
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have encouraged the laying down of every Germen keel. What do 
the Georges, the Churchills and the Harcourts care about National 
security, so long as they can wipe off old scores, gratify personal 
malice, and feed political rancour? They expect to be out of 
office when the storm bursts, and they possibly count on being 
able to direct it against their successors. But they should con- 
sider their own skins. When once the eyes of an outraged nation 
are open to the deliberate and systematic betrayal of which they 
have been the victims for many years, they would hardly await 
the formalities of an impeachment in the hour of disaster and 
panic towards which we are rapidly drifting. Mr. Asquith has 
publicly and solemnly warned his colleagues of the fate in store 
for Ministers who neglect the Navy, though, unfortunately, he has 
ignored his own warning. The utterances of the trio are on 
record; their intrigues in the Cabinet and in the Press are 
notorious, There is still room for repentance, but time is no 
longer on their side. Quick-witted adventurers like Mr. Lloyd 
George would be well advised to rally to the cause of a big Navy. 


A Bia Navy not only means big battleships, as some ignoramuses 


imagine, any more than a big Army consists of big guns. 
If the “Dreadnoughts” carry the artillery of the 


io N : 
A Big Navy Navy, that artillery can only become effective 


through the existence of all the other units and accessories neces- 
sary to enable the “ Dreadnoughts ” to remain at sea. In the near 
future we shall find ourselves short of battleships. At present 
we are deficient in almost everything else. As was pointed 
out in an article in this Review last month, and as is empha- 
' gised in the letter of Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Horton Smith, we are 
perilously short of men owing to the fatal policy of “ scrapping,” 
of which the politicians were once so proud; we are lamentably 
lacking in Naval Reserves; there is a deficiency of cruisers, torpedo 
craft, docks, stores, coal, repairing-stations, and hospital ships, 
none of which can be improvised; while in light craft, such 
as scouting cruisers, available for use in home waters, and 
destroyers, effective for work in the North Sea, we occupy a 
position of inferiority to Germany. In the words of the Imperial 
Maritime League, “a great endeavour to regain national safety 
must be begun at once,” The League has already memorialised 
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the Prime Minister to issue a loan of one hundred million pounds 
for National Defence. It is not a Party movement, and it cannot 
become a Party movement, as may be gathered from Mr. Balfour’s 
vague assertion that “no well-informed person doubts that any 
scheme adopted by the Government for strengthening the Navy 
would have the hearty support of the Unionist Party.” We 
trust that there is still sufficient patriotism to convince the 
Government of the folly of its ways. You can fool all the 
people for some time, and some people for all time, but you 
cannot fool all people for all time—at least that was Lincoln’s 
judgment on the American people. The disillusioned are 
daily growing, and it will depend upon their efforts whether the 
Government realise that it will pay them better to float a big 
loan than to resist it. It is idle to appeal to anything higher 
than the line of least resistance. Propaganda isa costly business, 
but in spite of the cruel exactions of the Budget, which have 
fallen with peculiar severity on public-spirited and generous 
people, we trust that the munificent example of Mr. Walter 
Morrison may be followed, and that there will be no difficulty 
in securing the “other nine” donations of one hundred guineas 
stipulated by a generous donor who is prepared to make up the 
thousand guineas.* 


No man has worked with greater ability or devotion to make a 
success of the Territorial Force than Lord Esher. Consequently 
,.n0 man’s opinion is more entitled to be heard now 
Lord Esher’s : ; 
Article that, as the result of a unique experience, he 

entertains doubts as to the efficacy of the voluntary 
principle. Not only is Lord Esher a member of the Defence 
Committee, but he has been an indefatigable Chairman of the 
London County Association, who has missed no opportunity 
of enlisting recruits. Moreover, as will be gathered from the 
valuable article he contributes to this number, Lord Esher regards 
Mr. Haldane as a great War Minister. There could be no more 
experienced or unprejudiced witness. As our readers are aware, 
we have been unable to applaud Mr. Haldane’s efforts to form a 
garde mobile, not through any Party prejudice, because we have 
never discussed National Defence from the Party standpoint, but 


* Vide the letter of Mr. Wyatt and Mr, Horton Smith, 
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simply because we believed that, however excellent his intentions, 
Mr. Haldane was engaged in the impossible and useless task of 
trying to make an empty sack stand upright, and that he would 
waste several precious years in the process—years the country could 
not afford to lose. From the outset he encouraged extravagant 
expectations, both as regards the numbers, training and general 
efficiency of the Territorial Forces, while he has convinced a certain 
number of simple-minded soldiers whose capacity in the field 
happily bears an inverse proportion to their wisdom in council 
and their oratorical ability, that by changing the name of the old 
volunteers and giving them a good organisation on paper, he was 
creating a real Army which more than compensated for the 
criminal reduction of the regular troops to which the Army Council 
gave its adhesion and which remains the most definite act of the 
Haldane régime. We suspect also, that whereas in his public 
speeches Mr. Haldane denounces National Service with all the 
exuberance of Mr. Samuel, in his private confabulations at the 
War Office he has probably encouraged the same simple-minded 
soldiery to regard the Territorial Force as a half-way house to 
compulsion, and has secured their support on that understanding. 
Hence the astounding opinions to which distinguished soldiers 
have permitted themselves to give public expression as to the 
capacity of the Territorials to cope with “ foreign conscripts.” 


It is probably beginning to dawn on the Army Council how neatly 
they have been dished by an astute Chancery barrister. The 
Dishing the Regular Army remains reduced ; the expeditionary 
Army force exists chiefly on paper, and could never 

leave the country on account of our military 
destitution. The new Army has never come into being, and 
though the voluntary principle has completely broken down, Mr. 
Haldane remains adamant in his opposition to compulsion. 
Soldiers have been inveigled into co-operating in the creation of 
a force, the serious training of which only begins on the outbreak 
of a war, at the outset of which, if they had anything to do at all, 
the Territorials would be called upon to meet the flower of the 
German army. Outside China such an episode would be im- 
possible. We make no criticism on the Territorials, who have 
done their best, and in many cases their best has been remarkably 
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good and is entirely creditable to their patriotism, but the con- 
ditions of their training make it impossible for them to become a 
serious factor in the defence of the Empire. No one knows this 
better than the Territorials themselves, who are sufficiently good 
soldiers to realise that a soldier can’t be made in a few days. We 
are much less surprised at any failures among the Territorials 
than at their successes on recent manoeuvres, which on the whole 
constitute a most creditable record, but facts must be faced. We 
have pretended too long. Lord Esher dwells on the spread of 
compulsion in every department of public life, and the disap- 
pearance of the volunteer, and he believes the Territorial Force, 
requiring as it does 60,000 recruits per annum, cannot maintain 
its voluntary basis. There is no sign that the required 60,000 
will be forthcoming. “ All the signs and portents are adverse. 
There is no steady increase, no advance, however slight. There 
is, latterly, in many cases retrogression.” He is inclined to think 
that the higher standard of efficiency required from the modern 
soldier, the greater physical strain imposed upon him in peace 
exercises, and the fiercer commercial competition between his 
employers “‘ act adversely upon the instinct . . . which induces 
the young civilian worker to practise the profession of arms. Or, 
again, it may be the sirocco of democracy withering within our 
people the spirit of sacrifice.” While willing to continue working 
to make a success of Mr. Haldane’s Army, “ it would be cowardice 
and an act of treachery both to the responsible Minister of the 
Crown and to the Nation, ill-informed and lethargic as it is, if 
those engaged in this task were to shrink from speaking what they 
believe to be true, or from expressing candid opinions, however 
unpalatable they may be.” 


Waite allowing for the possibility that the pessimistic view of the 
voluntary system may prove to be an error of judgment, on the 
other hand “the view that we have reached the 
limit of the nation’s yield for the Territorial Force 
may be the true view, and if so, what graver 
decision lies before the electorate than to choose between leaving 
the forces of the country below the minimum admitted by every 
one to be necessary, and imposing by law upon our children the 
duty to bear arms in its defence.” Truly we are at the parting of 
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the ways, but it would be sanguine to anticipate that the view 
which so plainly presents itself to an independent like Lord 
Esher, will equally commend itself to politicians who are con- 
stitutionally terrified of telling the people the truth about National 
Defence. Their timidity is not unnatural, because the admission 
that the country is unsafe under the voluntary system, would 
involve a transformation fatal to powerful personal vested 
interests. Had we a Roosevelt to arouse our people to do their 
duty we should have no anxiety as regards the future, but in the 
absence of any great democratic leader, to awaken the democracy 
from its trance, the outlook is grave. Lord Esher’s warning should 
at any rate prevent politicians from throwing further cartloads 
of dust in the eyes of the people. 


In progressive circles in this country—progressive because they — 


are progressing towards disaster—universal service is regarded as 
“ undemocratic ”’ though its very name belies the im- 
putation. But if it were undemocratic it would be 
none the less urgent, because the law of life governs 
democracies no less than autocracies, and the British democracy will 
either defend itself, or it will perish, leaving the world to the 
undemocratic. We refuse to believe that if the facts were put 
plainly before our people by their political leaders there would be 
any hesitation as to the response; but naturally, if the Unionist 
leaders, the Radical leaders and the Labour leaders are unani- 
mous in denouncing military service as retrograde, unnecessary 
and un-English, and as a positive handicap on the defence of 
the country, the masses cannot reasonably be expected to think 
otherwise. Give the British working man a chance of proving 
his patriotism and denounce him if he won’t take it, but don’t 
denounce him while his so-called “ betters” proclaim their present 
opinions, and offer every obstruction to the very idea of personal 
patriotism and combine to glorify patriotism by proxy. With 
Mr. Haldane and the army council de-militarising the cadet what 
can be expected of the people at large? That Britishers are pre- 
pared to do their duty when they get away from the Manchester 
miasma and have their duty plainly put before them, is evident 
from what has happened in Australia. While we have been 
maundering on about national service since the beginning of the 
century Australia—the most “advanced” community in the 
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world—to say nothing of New Zealand which is equally free from 
“tory reactionaries” and “ bloated dukes”—has by the light 
of her native common sense been converted to the necessity of 
universal service. As Captain Mahan observes, the adoption of 
this measure by the all-powerful Australian Labour party is 
the most hopeful sign in the British Empire. There is also 
reason to believe it will shortly be adopted in South Africa. 
What an example tothe Mother Country. Are we willing to follow 
it ? Not if we are led by cowards. The Australian Defence Bill, 
the first constructive measure of the new Australian Labour 
Cabinet amending last year’s Act, was read a second time in the 
Senate on August 18, after Mr. Pearce, the Labour Minister of 
Defence had made a strong speech supporting Lord Kitchener’s 
proposals. Cadet training will begin in 1911 and adult training 
in 1912. It is estimated that when the scheme is in full work- 
ing order it will place 127,000 men in the fighting line at a cost 
of £2,000,000 per annum. In a striking passage, Mr. Pearce 
vindicated the interest of the Labour party in military matters 
onthe ground that their policy of social reforms must be free from 
external disturbance, adding, “all means of defence must be of 
the very best, and there must be no makeshifts, while there 
should be a margin on the side of safety.” We wonder Messrs. 
Keir Hardie, Ramsay Macdonald, and Barnes don’t have apoplexy. 
Their energies are devoted to disarming our country and putting 
the clock of civilisation back a hundred years. They treat as 
“traitors” clear-sighted Socialists like Mr. Robert Blatchford 
and Mr. Hyndman, who, knowing something of history and much 
of Germany, realise the need of training our people to arms. Our 
Labour party propose to devote their autumn to a raging, tear- 
ing propaganda to secure the reversal of the Osborne judgment 
which protects a political minority in a Trade Union from being 
coerced by a political majority into contributing to the cost of 
disseminating views odious to the minority. We are at the 
very antipodes of Australia. 


British Unionists watch the Insurgent movement in the Grand 
Old Republican Party of the United States with considerable 
interest and sympathy, because Unionism is 
equally in need of a Roosevelt, ae. of a man 
of explosive energy and forceful personality, who knows no 
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fear and refuses to be hocussed by mandarins, mugwumps, 
and “rotters” generally, who if tolerated, will do for us 
what they have so effectively done for Republicanism. Lord 
Willoughby de Broke’s invigorating call to arms will be read 
with interest, as also Mr. Jesse Collings’ paper on the vital 
question of our food-supplies, which is intimately bound up with 
the adoption of a constructive land policy to be pressed with 
all the resources of the Unionist Party. While making every 
allowance for the heavy labours of Front Benchers during the 
last eighteen months—labours which we must say are in some 
cases seriously aggravated by their overwhelming sense of their 
own importance and indispensability—candour compels us to 
recognise that an atmosphere of weariness and boredom pervades 
the powers that be in our Party. We agree with Lord Willoughby 


de Broke that the Unionist leaders were wise in entering the 


Conference, but there is no reason why the Conference should be 
made a pretext for repressing the Party generally and for diffus- 
ing the discouraging idea that nothing very much matters. Every- 
thing matters. A political party dependent for its power upon 
the democracy, demands competent management and inspiring 
leadership. Otherwise, it cannot get a mandate for its policy. 
The old game between the ins and outs may be very amusing— 
like lawn tennis—but after all, it is only a game. It is not 
business. A new and more serious spirit is spreading among the 
Unionist rank and file, especially among those who have not yet 
had the heart taken out of them by the enervating atmosphere 
of the House of Commons. Many occupants of the Back Benches 
realise that the ancient shibboleths are played out, and that we 
need new methods and new men, but the Front Bencher’s motto 
is J’y suis 7y reste. Enormous importance is attached by old 
Parliamentary hands to full dress debates and the banging of boxes, 
while the rapier play, so elegant to observe and so effective in 
pinking opponents, is deemed the be-all and end-all of national life, 


But the outside public, which after all counts for something 
because the ultimate decision rests with them, don’t hear or read 
the Parliamentary debates, and as it is common 
ground that speeches, however able, don’t affect 
a single vote among their hardened hearers, people 
ask themselves what is the use of all this marvellous sword-play, 
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and these unrivalled dialectics. It is quite beyond the intelli- 
gence of the man in the street, who wants to have plain issues 
forcibly and clearly placed before him in language understanded 
of the people. There is a healthy spirit of unrest in the Unionist 
Party outside the small coterie who imagine that the Party exists 
for their benefit. Men feel that things cannot go on as they are, 
and that drastic changes are needed in our methods and our 
personnel. There is too much tactics and too little strategy. 
If there be men of authority in the Party who, for any reasons 
whatsoever, don’t want to destroy a Government, which has 
long been the curse of the country, and will eventually be its 
ruin, they should make way for those who do. We offer no 
apology for expressing sentiments inexpressibly shocking to all good 


Tapers and Tadpoles for we ask ourselves, how long is Unionism, . 


and all that it stands for, to be sacrificed to Tapers and Tadpoles 
who don’t know their own business, which consists in organising 
and gaining political victories. As we go to press, the Morning 
Post (August 24) publishes a suggestive article by Councillor 
Howell (who made such a magnificent fight against the Radical 
snobocracy of Manchester, personified by Sir Charles Schwann) 
treating Lancashire as the pivot of the plot, and discussing the 
question “Can we win?” which Mr. Howell answers in the 
affirmative ; though upon the further and more important ques- 
tion “Shall we win?” he is somewhat dubious. We are not 
going the right way to work, either in Lancashire or elsewhere, 
and Councillor Howell’s observations apply to many other counties, 
and perhaps to the country as a whole. “ Before it [Lancashire] 
decides to put its trust in the Unionist Party it would like to see 
the Unionist Party putting its trust in itself. Faint heart never 
won fair lady, and Unionist policy of late, as seen by Lancashire 
eyes, has been more conspicuous for faint-heartedness than for 
the manlier qualities of courage and self-confidence.”’ 


Arrer discussing former Unionist triumphs which were gained 
under very different auspices, the writer adds: 


History repeats itself in Radical Governments. The evils 
which made the Gladstonian régime stink in the nostrils of 
the nation are already in evidence. There is the same pan- 
dering to disloyalty at home and sedition abroad, the same criminal neglect 
of the national defences, the same embittering of creeds and classes against 
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each other, the same legislative plundering of political opponents, the same 
attacks upon religious and civil liberty, the same preference for the foreigner 
over the Britisher. Five years of Radical administration would seem to 
be as much as the British Empire can ever stand at one spell. Lord 
Salisbury’s “twenty years of resolute government” are always necessary 
to wipe out the hateful experience and strengthen the nation for its next 
time of tribulation. 


There has undoubtedly been an encouraging revival among 
the younger Unionists of Lancashire, but not a few of the local 
leaders remain asleep, and there is a want of co-ordination in the 
various constituencies; Unionists generally would do well to 
ponder Mr. Howell’s advice. 


I have said that Lancashire can be won. I would say that it will be won if 
I were sure the Unionist leaders realised the importance of organisation and 
inspiration. Let them find their Kitchener and tell him Lancashire must be. 
won. If they have the right man he will take the responsibility of the actual 
organisation upon his shoulders. But the inspiration is a responsibility that 
they cannot devolve upon anybody. They must let Lancashire know what they 
want to win for. Not merely to change seats in the House of Commons, Not 
merely to turn out Mr. Asquith and put in Mr. Balfour. These may be the 
ambitions of old Parliamentary hands. But they will fail to fire the fighting 
spirit in the rank and file. There must be a policy that the people can under- 
stand, a strong, straight policy that will begin at once with Tariff Reform, but 
will assure us also Land Reform and Social Reform, and definite progress 
towards Imperial Federation, 


THE Session, which came in like a lion, went out likealamb. The 
single idea animating the large majority of Members of Parliament, 
Mr. Asquith’ee ely those who had endured the slavery of 
Optimism the last year of the last Parliament, was to shake 

the dust of Westminster off their feet, and to get 
away on their long overdue holiday, which, largely owing to 
Ministerial mismanagement, is to be spoilt by an Autumn Session, 
which would have been unnecessary had the Budget been intro- 
duced at the proper time and passed in the ordinary way. An 
evil precedent has been established by postponing it until the 
end of the year which other Governments will not fail to follow. 
The House of Commons, apart from the “wild men” on the 
Ministerial benches—an incalculable because a varying quantity 
—who had things all their own way in the early days of the Session, 
when the Prime Minister was nightly put on a rack of his own 
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creation, rejoiced to hear that the Hight were still conferring and 
would continue to confer. Mr. Asquith’s statement on July 29 
contained the first hint of a possibility of a settlement of the 
Constitutional issue by consent. Hitherto we had only had the 
emphatic and reiterated assurance of the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland—a certain Mr. Ure—whose prediction of success was 
universally interpreted as a forerunner of fiasco. Things in- 
variably turn out contrary to Urite expectations. The House 
of Commons was surprised at the optimistic statement of the 
Prime Minister that the discussions between the representatives 
of the Government and the Opposition, after twelve meetings, 
during which they had carefully surveyed “a large part of the 
field of controversy,” had 


made such progress—although we have not so far reached an agreement—as 
to render it, in the opinion of all of us, not only desirable but necessary that 
they should continue. In fact, I may go further and say that we should think 
it wrong at this stage to break them off. There is no question of their indefinite 
continuance, and if we find, as the result of our further deliberations during the 
recess, that there is no prospect of an agreement that can be announced to 
Parliament in the course of the present Session we shall bring the Conference 
to a close. 


Eicut hard-worked public men would not continue meeting one 
another for the mere purpose of playing bridge or discussing golf 
shop, the state of the weather or the crops, or even 
the unreasonableness of the rank and file on their 
respective sides. So it was argued. It was, more- 
over, noted that whereas at the outset the meetings of the Confer- 
ence had been few and far between, there had recently been several 
meetings in the same week, suggesting that an interesting point had 
been reached and that, at any rate, the prospect of settlement was 
not absolutely hopeless. Many Unionists who regarded the Confer- 
ence with suspicion have been to some extent reconciled to its con- 
tinuance by the weeping and gnashing of teeth of the “ wild men,” 
who once more bombarded Mr. Asquith with foolish questions, 
Mr. Byles, of Bradford, who is understood to act as sub-leader of 
Sir Henry Dalziel’s cohort, was particularly anxious to know 
whether, in the event of the Conference coming “to a rupture, 
the country will be informed then and there, or shall we have to 
wait for the reassembling of Parliament ?”’ To which the Prime 
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Minister replied that in the contingency referred to, which he 
trusted would not occur, “I do not think the country will be kept 
in the dark for long.” There is no reason it should be kept in 
the dark for a day, and we trust that the Unionist Representa- 
tives, at any rate, are under no obligation to conceal the breakdown 
which is to most of us inevitable, for the simple reason that the 
position of the two Parties is irreconcilable. As we have fre- 
quently pointed out, the Conference is an unequal contest because, 
whereas Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne have plenary powers, 
Mr. Asquith cannot even speak for his own Cabinet, which is 
full of intriguers like Mr. Churchill and Mr. Harcourt, who are 
awaiting an opportunity of tripping up their chief, who has no 
effective mandate from his followers. 


THE most sinister incident during the Conference was the recent pro- 
motion of seven nonentities to the House of Lords. It is common 
ground that the hereditary peerage is already 
grossly swollen, and Mr. Asquith’s action in enno- 
bling another batch of well-to-do party hacks, 
who ex hypothest have rendered such “ services’ by cheque and 
otherwise as commend themselves to Whips—because there is 
not a name of any public distinction among them—leaves a nasty 
taste in the mouth. It will be a bad day for the country should 
the Conference simply afford the two Front Benches an oppor- 
tunity of putting their heads together for the purpose of per- 
petuating the present scandalous traffic in honours, by means 
of which Party coffers are periodically replenished and crashing 
“‘bounders ” bound into the House of Lords. Note that whenever 
the question of the creation of peers has been raised in the House 
of Commons by independent Members on either side, the Front 
Benches have combined to stifle inquiry, because inquiry would 
involve exposure. When a man receives the Victoria Cross, his 
service is publicly specified. Why should we not be allowed to 
know the services rendered by our new nobility ?. Weare, of course, _ 
aware that Sir Christopher Furness was unseated on petition, 
that Sir Richard Causton was rejected by his constituents, that 
Mr. Ivor Guest is a first cousin of the Home Secretary, but are 
these adequate reasons why devoted democrats should disguise 
themselves under grandiose names, or why their progeny shall 
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rule over us? Whatever else it may do, this Conference of 
Front Benchers bodes no good for the cleansing of the Augean 
stables of corruption, by which both parties are infected. It 
may be answered that, as politics is nowhere a clean trade, a 
few scandals more or less in the distribution of honours don’t 
matter, to which we answer that it matters enormously that 
Politicians should implicate the Crown as the fountain of honour 
in such transactions as have taken place of late years. One fine 
day there may be a scandal, which would not only besmirch 
Politicians—which would not much matter—but which might 
injure the Crown. We devoutly hope that in the new reign 
which is opening up abundant vistas of promise in every direction, 
and which is reviving hope even in those who were disposed to 
despair of the Republic, that there may be greater discrimination 
than hitherto, and that henceforward it shall be impossible for 
any man, simply because he has drawn a cheque, to become 
either a peer, a baronet, or even a knight. 


THE greatest sufferer under an odious system which stimulates 
a craving for “ distinctions” is undoubtedly the Press, which 
Presti used to be an honourable high-minded body, 
restige of . Wage es 

Sie Penne independent of Ministers and ex-Ministers, whereas 

it now largely consists of servile Party organs on 
the look out for such favours as Governments bestow on 
faithful henchmen. When we see editors of respectable reviews 
and austere weeklies stooping to pick up common or garden 
knighthoods, can we be surprised that our profession should 
be on the down grade? The politicians may have gained what 
the Press has lost, but the public have not gained by having 
third-rate politicians palmed off upon them by expectant 
newspapers as first-rate statesmen. Will the Conference check 
the unlimited creation of peers, which has been the undoing of 
the House of Lords? We doubt it. The Front Benches know 
their own business, even if they don’t know the country’s busi- 
ness, and it is infinitely convenient to them to maintain “‘a tame 
Press” by dangling “honours” before the principal proprietors, 
“ pour encourager les autres.” The managing director of a daily 
journal, who is also proprietor of a periodical, has recently 
reached the halfway house to the House of Lords by effecting a 
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lodgment in the baronetcy. Now we would frankly put it to 
any Liberal, Radical, or Unionist confrere as to whether such a 
transaction increases the prestige of our profession, or whether, 
on the other hand, it does not tend to make “ tied houses” of 
newspapers and to enslave the Press to the politicians. 


TuE holiday mood of the House of Commons at the end of 
July facilitated the work of the Government as much as it 
Muddling hampered the Opposition. Every delay was 
Through regarded as a nuisance, every speech as a bore. 

Ministers had, as usual, muddled their business, 
especially the Accession Declaration of the King, which there 
was a general desire to alter, so as to omit the offensive and 
insulting references to Roman Catholicism. The Prime Minister 
introduced a measure calculated to provoke the maximum of 
friction. At the eleventh hour he annourced that he would 
throw over his original proposal and substitute the following 
simple Declaration: “‘ I do solemnly and sincerely in the presence 
of God profess, testify, and declare that I am a faithful Protestant 
and that I will according to the true intent of the enactments to 
secure the Protestant succession to the throne of my realm uphold 
and maintain such enactments to the best of my power.” An 
interesting debate ensued, to which Mr. Birrell contributed an 
entertaining speech, discussing the fallacy fondled by Protes- 
tants that the Pope had no dispensing power over an oath con- 
taining references to a matter of faith, and that whilst he could 
dispense from an oath of loyalty and supremacy, “if you use 
language sufficiently offensive and disgusting to the Roman 
Catholic mind, that was an oath from which the Pope could not 
dispense you.” Without embarking upon the dangerous topic 
as to the limits of the dispensing power, “I am certain of this, 
that no such limitation as that forms any true part of the Catholic 
doctrine of dispensation. It is a Protestant delusion if you 


think, by putting in particular words having an insulting reference . 


to particular articles of the Roman Catholic faith, that you have 
‘got’ the Pope. Nothing of the kind.” We do not know why 
Mr. Birrell, or any one else, need fear saying that an infallible 
Pope claims an unlimited dispensing power, and that, consequently, 
all the ‘‘ declarations” in the world could not save us from a 
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Catholic monarchy in the event of our King becoming a convert 
to Catholicism, though were it avowed he would ipso facto forfeit 
the throne by virtue of the Acts of Parliament safeguarding the 
Protestant succession. In Mr. Birrell’s vernacular there would 
be no way of “ getting” either the King or the Pope if the 
former’s conversion remained secret, 


Tus is surely the gist of the controversy, though it seems to have 
been lost sight of by many speakers during the debate, which was 
Catholics an qcnvenomed by the drastic application of the 
the King closure to prevent serious discussion, Ministers 

excusing themselves on the ground that, as the 
Second Reading was carried by more than 400 votes, they 
were entitled to proceed without delay. Ultimately the amended 
form of Declaration was passed by a majority of 190 (244 to 
54). Although the Government deserve no credit for their 
modus operandi, the country may congratulate itself on the 
conclusion of a controversy which could only have done harm. 
The House of Lords devoted the August Bank Holiday to passing 
the Accession Declaration Bill, the second reading of which was 
carried without a Division. Lord Crewe and Lord Lansdowne 
both approved, while the Archbishop of Canterbury also gave 
his blessing, pointing out that the original object had been poli- 
tical rather than religious, and that the new Declaration said all 
that was necessary and in such a way as to be intelligible to every 
one without offending the most sensitive Roman Catholic. ‘“‘ Such 
a solution will be to the relief of the personal position of the 
gracious Sovereign of this Empire ; it will be to the easing of the 
mind of reasonable controversialists on either side; and I will 
add, it will be to the credit of Christian common sense.” The 
result is hailed with great satisfaction in various portions of the 
British Empire, whose sentiments were somewhat overlooked 
during the Debate in Parliament. Archbishop Bourne sent 
a cordial telegram of congratulation to Mr. Asquith on his 
“courage, determination, and tact’’ in amending the Declara- 
tion, which would be keenly appreciated by the Catholics 
throughout the Empire; but the Irish Catholic makes a 
different and more interesting comment : 


The passage into law of the Bill for the Amendment of the Royal 
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Accession Declaration is now assured, and for this fact we have no hesitation 
at all in expressing the conviction that the Catholics of Ireland, moved by a 
correct and shrewd instinct, thank most and first of all King George the Fifth 
and his gracious Consort Queen Mary. 


While endorsing the praise bestowed on Ministers 


for their wise and statesmanlike action in connection with the measure so 
rapidly passed through the House of Lords ... we see no reason why we 
should close our eyes to the circumstance that it is emphatically one which 
assuredly was never laid before Parliament without the approval and consent 
of the King, whom it affects far more intimately and personally than any of 
his subjects. It is generally believed, indeed, that his Majesty’s action was a 
great deal more than merely of an acquiescent kind, and that with him and 
Queen Mary rests most of the credit for the reparation which has now been 
offered for the cruel oppression which compelled Edward the Peacemaker to 
pronounce before the assembled Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland the 
barbarous text which the bigotry and intolerance of bygone times imposed 
upon him, 


TariFF Reformers have done well this Session and have missed 
few opportunities of expounding their cause, among the most 
instructive debates towards the close of the Session 
being the discussion on Colonial Preference raised by 
Mr. J. F. Hope’s motion on the Budget Resolutions to reduce the 
duty on tea grown within the British Empire to 4d. per Ib., the 
duty on tea grown outside the Empire remaining at 5d. per Ib. 
The effect of this amendment would give a preference of a penny, 
or 20 per cent., on tea grown under the flag. The speaker pointed 
out that the present tea duties could not be justified under any 
rational system of taxation, as on the lower qualities of tea the tax 
amounted to nearly 100 per cent. Of imported tea no less than 
262,000,000 lbs. was Imperial tea, and only about 27,000,000 lbs. 
came from foreign countries. If a penny were taken off the 
former, tea would become cheaper, and as the proposal was 
experimental it could be withdrawn at any time if inconvenient. 
The Government rejected import duties lest they should benefit 
the home producer, but in this case Imperial sentiment could be 
gratified without any advantage to the home producer, as no one 
grew tea in this country, and such action would be an earnest 
that the Government were willing to yield something to Colonial 
sentiment. The present Chancellor of the Exchequer was neither 
trammelled by tradition nor bound down by parsimony. If 
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any one said “ roads,” Mr. Lloyd George replied, “ Let them have 
half a million”; if some one said “development,” he again 
replied, ‘‘ Let them have half a million.” Mr. Hope was making a 
small demand, and if any compensation was necessary an extra 
penny could be put on Chinese tea, together with a graduated 
scale ad valorem. Lord Ronaldshay seconded in a well-informed 
speech, and it must be said that Mr. Lloyd George’s understudy, 
Colonel Seely of the swelled head was totally unable to make 
any serious reply to the arguments of the mover or the 
seconder, and simply fell back on a repetition of threadbare 
Cobdenite dogmas. ‘‘ The Government rejected this proposal on 
every ground; they held that from a financial point of view it 
would involve too great aloss. They did not believe in cementing 
the Empire by tariffs.’ In other words, Ministers refuse to 
cheapen the food or drink of the British people for fear of 
consolidating the British Empire. That is Seelyism in a nutshell. 


Mr. LYTTELTON made a vigorous onslaught on the “ stolid immo- 

bility ’ of Ministers. It was difficult to speak respectfully of the 
argument that they could not give a preference 

Mr. Bonar ; MR hy 

Saahe without discriminating between one Colony and 


Comment 220ther. 

Supposing representations were made by Australia that, as 
Canada was given some preference upon wheat, Australia should have some 
preference upon wool, what was the difficulty of explaining to Australia that 
that would be a tax upon raw material, which was exempted by the scientific 
tariff of every nation in the world. If that was so, surely Australia would 
recognise that as regards wool, or any other raw material, there was not a 


case for Colonial Preference. 

In the case of Crown Colonies existing taxes might be so modified 
as to give preferences, but here again they were up against the 
principles which prevented the Government from even enter- 
taining the demand. The Prime Minister had told the last 
Imperial Conference that this meant that “we should treat the 
foreigner and the Colonies as it were differently,” and that the 
Government “ were not able todo.” Was there ever so lamentable 
& conclusion as that we should not treat foreigners and our own 
kinsfolk differently in fiscal matters? The Government were 
heavily hammered throughout the debate, which we trust will 
be freely circulated among the constituencies. In this case it 
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was not proposed to introduce preferences by new duties or by 
increased duties, but simply by a lower duty on the Imperial 
supply of an article of popular consumption which ex hypothesi 
would diminish its cost. Cabinet Ministers wisely absented 
themselves and left minor mandarins to struggle with the Oppo- 
sition, and the arguments to which the Treasury Bench and the 
faithful Mr. Barnes were reduced would make entertaining reading 
had we space to reproduce them. Mr. Bonar Law as always con- 
tributed an admirable speech, on the general question of preference, 
upon which the Colonies had shown unanimity ever since the first 
Conference of 1887, and practically the same resolution had been 
continuously put forward in this form: ‘‘ We the Prime Ministers 
of these Colonies will urge our Dominions to give Preference to the 
United Kingdom, and in return we urge the United Kingdom to give 
a preference to us on any duties which now exist, or on any duties 
which may be subsequently imposed.” That was a demand it 
should be difficult for any Government to resist. The present 
Government had two alternatives: they could not, of course, 
say that they not only sympathised but agreed to give a preference, 
not only on existing duties, but as far as they could without injury 
to our own people, they would adjust taxation in order to give 
the highest amount of preference in return for that which the 
Colonies had given in exchange. The Government could not have 
done that, but they could have said : 


We see that you, the representatives of these Dominions, are urging us 
to give a preference on existing duties; they are very small, and the concession 
would not do you any goody we believe the whole thing to be economically 
unsound, but we shall show that we have sympathy with you; we will meet 
you where we can without injuring our own people. 


The other alternative would have been to tell the Colonial Prime 
Ministers, “‘ We will slam, bolt, and bar the door against Colonial 
Preference.” As Mr. Bonar Law caustically observed, “ the first 
would have been the policy of statesmen, the second was the 


policy of the Government ’”—in fact, the whole position of the. 


Government was that they refused to treat British Dominions 
better than foreign countries, and if the people of England only 
realised that such was their policy, Ministers would not remain 
a day longer on those benches. Mr. Hope’s motion was only 
rejected by the narrow majority of 43 (188 to 145). We are spared 
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the necessity of dealing with the rubbish which has appeared in 
the Radical Press on the subject of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s tour in 
Western Canada because it is disposed of in Mr. Osborn’s excel- 
lent article. We cannot however refrain from reproducing 
Cobden’s celebrated observation on the value of Free Trade as 
a dissolvent of Empire because t exactly expresses the views 
of our Cobdenite and Cocoa contemporaries who, like Cobden, 
are ‘“‘agin” Preference because they are “agin” the Empire. 
“The colonial system with all its dazzling appeals to the 
passions of the people, can never be got rid of except by the 
indirect process of Free Trade, which will gradually and imper- 
ceptibly loose the bands which unite our colonies to us by a 
mistaken notion of self-interest”? (Cobden to Henry Ashworth, 
April 12, 1842), 


Amonc the closing incidents of the Session which was adjourned 
on August 3 until November 15, we may note the speech on 
the Indian Budget by Mr. Montagu (Under Sec- 
retary for India), parts of which were excellent, 
especially those in which he trounced Radicals of the Mackarness 
type—a castigation since repeated on the platform. It is regret- 
table, however, that an able, promising and plucky politician, 
like Mr. Montagu, who confronts Cant and Cocoa, should 
consent to repeat the optimistic assurances which have formed 
the stock-in-trade of our Indian policy for several years. Mr, 
Montagu’s assurances, which were doubtless put into his mouth 
by that centre of misinformation and megalomania, the India 
Office, were startlingly belied almost as soon as uttered by grave 
manifestations of sedition in different centres of disaffection in 
India, and the detection of a dangerous conspiracy long in pro- 
gress and known to the police. The bureaucracy of Whitehall, 
whose knowledge of India is never up to date, could not employ 
their holidays better than in reading the remarkable series of 
letters in the Times on the subject of “ Indian Unrest,” which 
are universally praised by every competent person. This serial, 
which it may be hoped will be re-published in volume form, 
is acknowledged to be one of the greatest contributions to higher 
journalism in our day, and constitutes the most searching and 


instructive study of Indian problems which has yet appeared. 
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We cannot quote because it is all so good; the thoroughness and 
moderation of the writer are particularly impressive, as is his 
conscientious desire to be just, and even generous, in criticising 
men and actions he disapproves. If the Secretary of State for 
India, who has never seen India, had a fraction of the first- 
hand knowledge, marshalled in these articles, he would never 
have allowed his Under Secretary publicly to disparage the 
Viceroyalty by describing it as the “agency” of the political 
lodger at the India Office. The Viceroy is the direct represen- 
tative of the Crown. As his title suggests, he is the deputy 
Sovereign. He is no man’s agent. Lord Morley has, however, 
worked hard to reduce Lord Minto to a shadow. Another 
blot on the Morley régime is the hideous job of appointing Mr. 
Lloyd’s private secretary, Mr. Clark, as a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. A third episode has been explained away without being. 
satisfactory. Our readers will remember the interest, not to say 
excitement, aroused by the appointment of Mr. Sinha as legal 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the promotion of 
a native to the inner Cabinet being keenly canvassed. He has 
somewhat suddenly announced his resignation, which was not 
unnaturally attributed to the pressure of fellow Indians, who 
resented such measures as the renewal of the seditious Meet- 
ings Act. But the author of “ Indian Unrest” in the Times 
assures us that Mr. Sinha had for many months made no secret 
of his intention to resign whenever Lord Minto left India. 
His resignation “is much to be regretted in the public interest ; 
for his discharge of the duties attaching to his post has gone far 
to reconcile those who, like myself, had misgivings as to the 
wisdom of calling any Indian into the Viceroy’s Executive Council, 
and chiefly on the very grounds which have been erroneously 
suggested as an explanation of Mr. Sinha’s resignation.” It will 
be difficult to find a successor with his qualifications, because so 
few Indians have as fully assimilated the best features of a Western 
education. There is another moral to be drawn from this episode : 
“It is the fashion in Radical circles at home to jibe at the ‘ bloated’ 
salaries of Indian Government officials. Yet the ‘ bloated’ salary 
of a Member of Council is not a sufficient attraction for the first 
Indian appointed to such a post.” 
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In the eyes of the Westminster Gazette every Radical goose is a 
glorious swan; criticism of Ministers is conspicuous by its 
A Plea for absence from a newspaper which regards persons 
Respite of the calibre of Lords Crewe, Carrington and 
Aberdeen, as heaven-born statesmen and ad- 
ministrators. All is for the best, under the best of all possible 
Governments. Is not the proprietor of the Westminster Gazetie 
on his way to the Peerage? It is therefore somewhat surprising 
to find our contemporary animadverting on the conduct of two 
such great men as the Home Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The former is rebuked (August 17) for taking his 
holiday abroad. Of course, we are told that “No one more 
deserves a good holiday than Mr. Winston Churchill. He has 
done a spell of hard work in various good causes during the last 
eighteen months which will long be remembered to his credit.” 
These good causes may be summarised in two words “ My career ” 
—however, let that pass, as our contemporary proceeds 
But we are not at all sure that he is wise in breaking through the tradition 
that the Home Secretary should take his holiday at home, or at least in home 
waters. A few great oflices have this limitation attaching to them for reasons 
which seem to us sound and good, and the Home Secretaryship is one of these. 
The holders of them may be away nine times out of ten and nothing untoward 
happen, but on the tenth occasion there will arise some emergency in which the 
absent will certainly be wrong. In any case young Ministers should be careful 
of making new precedents. 
That is a fine specimen of crusted Conservatism. As usual, the 
Westminster Gazette misinterprets the sentiments of the public, 
who heaved a sigh of relief at the news that the Home Secretary 
would give the country a brief holiday from his pernicious activi- 
ties, and when subsequently he cropped up at the Greek General 
Election, hopes were entertained that he might remain in a country 
which enjoys the blessings of Single-Chamber Government, in 
whose politics he is so eminently fitted to shine. Need popular 
Unionist newspapers keep us posted in all this gentleman’s move- 
ments? May we not be allowed to forget him for a few weeks 
as also his twin at the Exchequer, who is motoring abroad, having 
also incurred the disapproval of the Westminster Gazette. Before 
Mr. George’s departure, the community began to be deluged with 
a downpour of land valuation forms, necessitated by last year’s 
Budget, of which few people, except experts, and not too many 
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of them, can make head or tail. We need not discuss them now, 
because the subject is being so thoroughly and satisfactorily 
ventilated in the Press largely owing to the energy and ability 
of Captain Pretyman and his friends. 


Persons who were encouraged by demagogues to believe that 
henceforward their taxation would be paid by the dukes, are 
Radical Ap- opening their eyes and laughing on the wrong side 
prehensions of their mouths. « We unreservedly welcome the 

forms, the more the merrier—and we equally wel- 
come the letters in which our peripatetic Chancellor explains how 
simple they are, but apparently neither the forms nor the ex- 
planations are popular in the office of the Westminster Gazette. 
After the usual conventional denunciation of the “ foolish criti- 
cism”’ of which these forms have been the object, our contem- 
porary adds “we are not quite persuaded, however, that some 
of these forms are not much more complica ated than they need 
have been. They have provided an exercise for the ingenuity of 
Somerset House, of which that department has not been alto- 
gether loath to availitself.” Plain people have long said that one 
of the objects of the Budget was to provide Mr. Lloyd George, the 
Lord High Jobber, with opportunities of finding comfortable billets 
for persons who had deserved well of the Party, without having 
qualified themselves for Peerages, Baronetcies, or even Knight- 
hoods. The Daily Mail has effectively exposed the development 
of officialism during the present régime. The Westminster Gazette 
is apprehensive as to the political effect of this new inquisition. 


We contirue to believe that a great deal of prejudice might have been 
avoided if returns of value had not been sought for land which is not likely to 
become at any near distance of time the subject of taxation. It would have 
been better and simpler if a conventional value of, say, £50 an acre had been 
taken for agricultural land. There might have been a slight loss to the revenue 
here and there, but the drawing of such a line would have saved a considerable 
amount of irritation and fear. 


It is singularly unfortunate—unfortunate from the Radical point 
of view—that the Westminster Gazette should invariably register 
its protests a day after the fair. A stitch in time saves nine. 
These forms have been discussed for months past without any 
assistance from Tudor Street. For once we agree with our con- 
temporary. This mulitude of forms must inevitably cause 
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“irritation and fear” which will be emphasised by the speeches 
of Socialists like Mr. Snowden, who claim, not without good reason, 
the paternity of the Budget. They suggest to the ordinary man 
further developments of Georgian finance which is not unnatural, 
considering that the most vocal portion of the Coalition are 
in favour “of destroying private property in land ,by one 
method or another, as a stepping-stone to the creation of a 
huge socialistic State, owning all “the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange,” presumably presided over by’ Mr. 
Keir Hardie, who has recently informed us that “ he regarded the 
existence of a King as a proof of lunacy among the people.” 
So now we know where we are and what we must do to regain 
Mr. Hardie’s good opinion. 


BEForRE leaving the subject of these land valuation forms, 
which, according to Mr. Lloyd George, any fool can fill up, we 
cannot restrain our curiosity as to the figures 
<> returned by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
© and the Home Secretary themselves.: Do they 
own property subject to this new taxation? If so when 
did they acquire it? If not, what is to be thought of political 
buccaneers, who in devising vindictive taxation for the rest of 
the community, so manage that the super-tax begins where their 
own salaries leave off, while a special form of property is 
selected for inquisition and extortion which they happen not to 
possess. An interesting article might be written on “Some 
Ethical Aspects of Georgian Finance.” Bret Harte’s “ Heathen 
Chinee ” is not a patch on the artful dodger of Carnarvon. 


Ir is unnecessary to roll out those conventional platitudes about 
the late Lord Spencer for which there is an unlimited demand 
on the death of any public man, because there 
is one particular episode in his career which will 
keep his memory green in the regard of his country- 
men long after more conspicuous contemporaries have been for- 
gotten. We refer, of course, to his action as First Lord of the 
Admiralty in the critical winter of 1893, in defending the British 
Navy against a particularly dangerous assault. The Little Navy 
Party of those days was formidable because under the patronage 
an inspiration of the Prime Minister, Mr. Gladstone, whom Lord 
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Spencer habitually followed with an almost doglike devotion and 
to whom he was deeply attached. The attack on the estimates 
was reinforced by the bluff of the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Sir William Harcourt, who tried to bounce Lord Spencer 
and the Admiralty by declaring in the House of Commons that the 
Board were satisfied with the existing Fleet. In his hostility to the 
“Spencer Programme,” the Chancellor of the Exchequer enjoyed 
the support of the Prime Minister, but happily in those days as 
the sequel proved, Liberal Imperialism was a factor to be reckoned 
with. Our great First Sea Lord, Sir Frederick Richards, at once 
informed Lord Spencer, that he and his colleagues should resign 
unless Sir William Harcourt’s statement was withdrawn in the 
place where it was made. Still more remarkable, Lord Spencer 
told Mr. Gladstone that he desired to associate himself with the 
Board, and would resign with them. Tableau! Needless to 
say, Sir William Harcourt shortly found an opportunity of eating 
his words in the House of Commons, and as we know from Lord 
Morley’s biography of his chief, Mr. Gladstone relinquished the 
Premiership, owing to the cabinet’s acquiescence in the Spencer 
Programme, his place being taken by Lord Rosebery, to whom 
Sir William Harcourt became a disloyal First Lieutenant. This 
incident explains much that has since happened in the Radical 
Party, and throws a useful sidelight on his Majesty’s present 
Ministers, accounting as it does for Mr. L. V. Harcourt’s vendetta 
against Liberal Imperialists, and his rancour against the Navy. 
There has been no more honourable episode in the career of any 
living politician, than Lord Spencer’s refusal to sacr fice the Fleet. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, who had long attained a place among 
the immortals, has passed away ai the great age of 90; she had 

lived in complete seclusion for many years, and 
Florence , 

eer her face was unknown to the present generation, 

Nightingale : 

but her death produced such a demonstration of 
regard as has rarely been seen. She was buried by her 
own wish, in a quiet country churchyard near her Hampshire 
home, but a Memorial Service was held in her honour at St. Paul’s, 
at_which all classes of the community were represented. Amid 
many moving tributes to her loving labours during the Crimean 
war, perhaps the most beautiful was that of the Observer (August 
21) from which we quote the concluding passage : 
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In her ninetieth year and up to her last rejection of the thought of burial 
in Westminster Abbey, she continued the tradition of what was strongest and 
best in an earlier England. Whether, with all our increased cleverness and 
knowledge and material comfort and mechanical progress, we keep enough of 
that moral efficiency, is the question that will settle our future. Florence 
Nightingale was the Lady of the Lamp—not of the limelight. When she 
moved through the night at Skutari, that little shielded flame she carried was 
a better symbol even than she knew. Duty in its most earnest. sense was to 
her the lamp of life. We hope that means will be found to connect that 
symbol and that idea with her name, so that the children of England may 
never forget either the memory of the lady who was buried yesterday or the 
greater meaning of the Lamp. 


Europe is keenly interested in the struggle between Spain and 
the Vatican, which remains in a more or less acute stage owing 
to the firmness of the former and the obstinacy 
of the latter. A mischievous effort has been made 
by irresponsible and ignorant people to attribute 
this incident to some mysterious exercise of British influence 
through the marriage of the King of Spain to an English princess. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than a canard for which there 
is not the faintest foundation. Princess Ena became a Catholic 
on marrying King Alfonso, and the English have had no more to 
do with the internal policy of Spain than the Germans, the French, 
or any other Power. The quarrel was the direct result of the 
haughty and reactionary spirit that has animated the Vatican 
throughout the Pontificate of Pius X., a man of noble and saintly 
character but of uncompromising opinions. The first-fruit of 
his policy, as executed by Cardinal Merry del Val (Cardinal Ram- 
polla’s successor), was the collapse of the Concordat in France 
and the separation of Church and State, which would have been 
avoided had the milder policy of Leo XIII. prevailed. Now 
Cardinal Merry del Val has steered the Vatican into a gratuitous 
quarrel with the most Catholic Government in Europe, in which 
he has succeeded in uniting, for the first time during the present 
generation, the principal Spanish parties in a solid block behind 
the Premier Sefor Canalejas, upon whom has fallen the task of 
resisting impossible pretensions. The Spanish Ambassador at 
the Vatican has been practically “recalled,” though the word is 
objected to. So far the efforts of the Ultramontanes to stir up 
strife in Spain have been frustrated by the moderation of Spanish 
Clericals and by the!skill of the Prime Minister in mobilising -his 
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forces and in making it evident that at need he intended to use 
them. The real point at issue is as to whether the civil Govern- 
ment of Spain, as represented by King Alfonso, who has remained 
quite impervious to menace, shall be master in its own house, or 
whether the Vatican shall be permitted to forbid long overdue 
legislation concerning the Orders, and to dictate the degree of 
toleration to be allowed to Nonconformist sects. It is impossible 
to foretell the issue because, although it is the tradition of the 
Vatican to bow before force majeure, and Spain seems to feel so 
strongly that it is impossible for her Government to withdraw, 
even if it wished to do so, the characteristic of the present Pope 
is that he has a somewhat magnificent contempt for force majeure, 
preferring defeat to what he regards as the disgrace of abating 
one jot or tittle of the claims of the Holy See. 


THE conduct of the Admiralty in the Archer-Shee case is so 
shocking and has caused such general and genuine indignation 
that we refuse to believe that “my Lords,” even 
if they wish to, can leave matters where they stand. 
We suspend our comments for the moment, and can only hope 


Miscellaneous 


that on reflection Mr. McKenna will adopt a more chastened 
attitude and will overcome his besetting sin of cocksureness. The 
Admiralty owe ample amends to the victim of their folly and we 
trust, if they prove recalcitrant, that the Archer-Shee family will 
exact their pound of flesh in the, interests of the public. Sir 
Edward Carson covered himself with glory. Righteous indigna- 
tion in a good cause is a tremendous weapon. The Solicitor- 
General can be congratulated neither on his pitiful advice to the 
Admiralty nor on the miserable figure he cut in court. y » x 
The Japanese Tariff is another rude reminder of the helpless- 
ness of Cobdenism, though it is not without encouragement, 
because it shows that the shrewdest statesmen in the world are 
anticipating the early triumph of Tariff Reform in this country. 
x » x Sit Ernest Cassel should not be ungrateful for the pre- 
mature announcement that he contemplates contributing the 
munificent sum of £200,000 to a memorial to King Edward in 
the shape of an Anglo-German Institute for stranded Englishmen in 
Germany and stranded Germans here, as it affords him an 
opportunity of devoting his donation to some more worthy and 
appropriate"memorial to our late King. 4>* 


THE VOLUNTARY PRINCIPLE 


THERE is so fine a flavour about voluntary effort, so exhilarating 
an atmosphere about the men and women who sacrifice time and 
wealth and sometimes life itself in the voluntary service of others, 
that it seems sacrilegious to think of substituting for it the flat 
and commonplace rule of compulsion. Charity has been so highly 
esteemed that it has served as a cloak for most of the sins of the 
world ; but charity in that sense—not the virtue which induces 
most men who are not politicians to think fairly well of their 
neighbours—is dying a slow death as the shadow of compulsion 
creeps over our national life. No imaginative politician, no 
practical citizen, no one in fact but a dry theorist, would dream 
of substituting compulsion for voluntary effort so long as the 
latter could be relied upon to produce average results; whether 
in education, sanitation or military service. When, however, as 
education spreads, common men awaken to their duties and respon- 
sibilities, and when national risks, military and commercial, 
appear to them as risks which not only the rich and great but they 
themselves have to run, security, whether in the shape of sound 
teaching, hygiene in its protective forms, or armed force, appears 
to them to be a matter of vital concern, and not of casual inclina- 
tion. Forty years ago, voluntary schooling was abandoned as 
an educational principle, and parents were obliged by law to send 
their children to school. These children are now grown men 
and they look with different eyes upon the various forms of coms 
pulsion which have crept into our political system, and which 
culminated last year in the compulsory grant of a pension by those 
who can afford independence to old men and women who cannot, 
are too numerous to mention here. The voluntary principle and 
the compulsory principle are both quite common in our mixed 
institutions, and it must be difficult for a foreigner to differentiate 
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precisely where they overlap. Justice is administered half by 
volunteer judges and half by paid professionals. Lunatic asylums 
are maintained by compulsory taxation; hospitals by voluntary 
contribution. From some diseases men and women must be 
protected by force, whether they like it or not. Other, and no 
less terrible diseases they are free to spread with that full degree 
of liberty which is the proud boast of the British race. 

These somewhat trite reflections are necessary, because it may 
be too readily assumed that to express a doubt of the complete 
success of the voluntary principle as applied to military pre- 
paredness for war, or for national defence, necessarily implies that 
one is in favour of conscription. Logic, thank heaven, is a 
weakness which has nothing to do with the matter in hand. Ii 
question there be of alternatives it is not one of choice, but of 
necessity. , 

Some one said in a moment of trifling that force is no remedy 
and the phrase has been quoted as dogma ever since, although 
everybody knows that nine times out of ten force is not only the 
best, but the only possible remedy; while for certain necessities of 
government, compulsion, or force, if +*> voluntary plan fails, is 
the only remedy. Two of the many problems awaiting solution 
by Britons all over the world is where and when the voluntary 
principle has failed, and whether “voluntaryism” is compatible 
with “democracy” in the functional activities of a modern 
State. 

When Englishmen were ruled and did not govern themselves, 
it seemed quite in accordance with the settled order of things 
that a select few should do the work of the many. The oligarchic 
methods of the Whig Party triumphant in 1688 were only de- 
stroyed, as Lord Beaconsfield pointed out, by Mr. Gladstone two 
centuries later. The interval was the age of voluntary effort. The 
British Empire, as we know it, is the outcome of the Voluntary 
Principle. It found high exponents in men of the type of Clive and 
Cecil Rhodes. With volunteer armies, and by volunteer finance, 
these men and their likes acquired India, huge portions of Africa, 
and countless islands, in short, what we know as the British 
Empire of to-day. 

There was a moment, in the course of the great struggle with 
Napoleon, when Mr. Pitt—who did not happen to be a Whig— 
faltered, and when, amidst a ‘huge agglomeration of mercenary 
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troops, and volunteer commandos, we obtain a glimpse of “‘ com- 
pulsion”’ both in pressing men into the Navy, and balloting for 
soldiers for the military defence of our shores. This was a mere 
spasm, born of fright, and England soon afterwards sank wearily 
and not uncontentedly back into the arms of her Whig statesmen. 
In point of fact, we have lived splendidly and comfortably under 
an oligarchy, and under a voluntary system. The Houses of 
Parliament, filled with men giving up their time gratis to the 
nation, the magistracy of the counties and boroughs, the vast 
number of citizens acting as jurors, the men and women devoted 
to the care of educating village children, or supervising hospitals, 
the enormous sums spent in almsgiving in manifold shapes, all 
these were manifestations of the voluntary principle in its most 
wholesome form. 

Great Britain thrived under this dispensation ; she stood for 
liberty at home, and freedom in Europe, and her wealth and power 
increased with the spread of Empire, until she became, as Burke 
said, the arbitress of Europe, and, as Burke did not live to say, the 
greatest world power, except Rome, that the world has ever seen. 
No man in his senses could desire, in order to square with some 
theory of government or live up to some political dogma, to change 
a system so rooted in our habits, and so beneficial to the nation 
in its results; but forces were at work, even in the most halcyon 
of these oligarchic days, which changed the old order, and brought 
about the inception of the new. 

There came the Reform Bill of 1832. Is there any one simple 
enough to suppose that the Whigs who carried that Bill enjoyed 
the task ? Is there any one who believes that Mr. Disraeli liked 
the Reform Bill of 1866 any better than Lord Salisbury liked 
it? In those years the system of government had broken down, 
and these statesmen were forced by stress of cricumstances to 
alter the institutions of the country, just as in 1846, Sir Robert 
Peel was constrained, by the failure of “‘ Protection,” to meet the 
difficulties of the transformation of an agricultural into an indus- 
trial population, and to adopt the theories of the Manchester 
school, and to swallow Free Trade. Yet who can truthfully say 
that he enjoyed the operation or did more than bow to the inevit- 
able result of causes which were beyond his control? As the 
franchise was lowered, and political power became more dis- 
seminated, the principle of compulsion became more extended, 
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and voluntary effort more restricted. Upon the Reform Bill of 
1866 there followed the Education Act of 1870. When the 
franchise is again lowered, then upon manhood 'suffrage will follow, 
in all probability, compulsory military service. 

The unpopularity of free military service, as well as gratuitous 
service of any kind to the State, becomes more marked with the 
advance of “democracy.” No one is more suspicious, perhaps 
naturally so, than the plebeian. He believes that he has been 
exploited for centuries by the wealthier classes, and he attributes 
the most sinister motives to the man who is not in his direct pay 
oremploy. Any man who works without emolument for the good 
of the public he associates with lay preachers of the Established 
Church, or with its female votaries, performing acts of charity on 
behalf of the Primrose League. I speak from experience, for, 
owing to circumstances, I have nearly all my life, with one pleasant 
interlude, held the disagreeable position of an unsalaried worker. 
I remember well, when I was very young, lecturing upon history on 
behalf of my University in a London slum, and having been guilty 
of some rather didactic observations on patriotism, a man in the 
audience rose, and asked how much I was paid for my lecture. 
On my admission that I was not considered worthy of an emolu- 
ment, he retorted, “Then ye are only a preacher,” and left the 
room. It was the revolt of the honest democrat against a species 
of blackleg. 

I have noticed the same kind of attack lately made by Members 
of the House of Commons, and by a certain type of journalist 
upon unsalaried and so-called irresponsible servants of the State. 
They are quite in their right, for it is obvious that under a demo- 
cratic form of government, the only hold upon a man, the only 
security you have for his honourable performance of duty, is a 
salary and the power to dock it. Disinterestedness, patriotism, 
even self-respect, are mere words of archaic meaning. We have 
seen for some time a growing demand in some quarters for the 
payment of members of Parliament. Objection to unsalaried, 
and therefore irresponsible, magistrates is bound to be taken 
seriously before long. The County Councils, the County Associa- 
tions, their chairmen, and financial committees, are bound sooner 
or later to be the subject of attack on the ground that the “ peo- 
ple” have no proper hold over them. And thus, gradually, will 
voluntary service in civil walks of life tend to disappear. How 
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then can the principle be maintained in regard to military service. 
No doubt the circumstances differ materially in some respects. 
For the mass of those engaged in it, military service does not, and 
never can, provide a career. To be efficient it must always remain 
a phase of youth. In this respect it resembles what is called 
education. In order to fight well a man must be hardy and strong 
and, above all, he must be young. Under our present system 
we purchase annually, for the Regular Army, in peace, the bones 
and muscles and youth of about 30,000 of our countrymen. We 
keep them a few years, in case war should come, and we throw 
them away, and take in a fresh supply. In war we purchase their 
blood. In addition we succeed in getting, by persuasion, the 
unpaid voluntary service of the Territorial Force. If the great 
piece of organisation conceived and brought into existence by 
Mr. Haldane, who, after all, is far the ablest and most successful 
War Minister this country has ever had, works as it is intended to 
work, we should require about 60,000 of these Territorial recruits 
every year. His scheme provides that after about four years’ 
service Territorial soldiers should pass into a Territorial Reserve, 
and this building up of a reserve of trained men is the essence of 
the plan. It is the only method of what is called mobilising the 
force, that is, of enabling it to take the field in full strength, and 
the only method of making good losses from sickness or from 
battle in the event of war. For this plan to work well it is essential 
that about one-fifth of a total of 315,000 men should pass into the 
reserve every year. For this reason, about 60,000 recruits are 
annually required. In order, therefore, to provide a fighting 
nachine of the size we nominally possess to-day, including Regu- 

rs and Territorials, that is to say, in order that on the summons 
of war about 600,000 men should stand armed all over the Empire, 
I mean men born and bred in Great Britain, and not Colonial or 
{Indian troops, something under 100,000 fresh recruits are annually 
required. 

That Mr. Haldane should have gone so near achieving such a 
result is a remarkable feat, and when it is remembered that he has 
brought into being the machinery, the framework, so to speak, 
and the motive power in the shape of what is called a “ General 
Staff,” to enable such a force to be used in war, he has done for 
England, in spite of his being a lawyer and a civilian, what no 
soldier, however eminent, has succeeded in doing before. The 
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country, by the voice of Parliament, sanctioned this piece of 
organisation, and Parliament and the Press lauded it very pro- 
perly, and appeared to be satisfied that a force, so organised, and 
of the strength proposed, with a “reserve” behind it, which, in a 
few years, would mount up to a million of men trained to arms, 
would suffice for the needs of the Empire. If that is so, all that 
the ordinary citizen is concerned with is the question of plain fact 
—whether the men are forthcoming in the numbers required. 

The training and efficiency of such a force are matters for 
experts, and with the training and efficiency of this force military 
experts appear from their public statements to be well satisfied. 
The ordinary citizen knows very little of the subject. But the 
question of numbers any one can understand. Mr. Haldane has 
always recognised, and everybody must agree with him, that the 
numerical test is the real test of the voluntary system; and it has 
been admitted over and over again that if the present scheme fails 
from want of men, no tinkering, no new scheme of Army Reform, 
no politician or soldier, however eloquent or distinguished is going 
to alter or amend it with success. Mr. Haldane’s plan was always 
considered to be, and unquestionably is, the final test of the 
system of maintaining an adequate armed force by means of paid 
and unpaid volunteers. 

The facts are before the world. There is no secret about them. 
All the returns of figures are available, and any one can draw an 
inference. I have said, and I say again, that, in my opinion, and 
it is a matter of opinion no doubt, we shall not get the annual 
supply of young men that we require to make the plan work in 
its completeness. There have been times when it was exceedingly 
difficult to get the $0,000 recruits wanted for the Regular Army. 
Sometimes those responsible were almost in despair. On the 
whole, however, the supply has been obtained. But at present 
there is no sign that the 60,000 required annually for the 
Territorial Force will be forthcoming. All the signs and portents 
are adverse. There is no steady mcrease, no advance, however 
slight. There is, latterly, in many cases retrogression. 

I am not going to discuss the manifold causes and excuses which 
are suggested to account for this main and incontrovertible fact. 
Nor am I going to discuss remedies. According to some they re- 
solve themselves eventually into hard cash. By adding so many 
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millions to the cost of the Territorial Force, some very competent 
judges believe that the supply of men could be obtained. It may 
be so. It may be that the youth and muscle and possibly the 
blood of so many of our fellow citizens can be bought for three 
and a half millions of pounds sterling, and that a greater quantity 
can be bought for five or six millions of pounds sterling. It 
looks plausible enough. But it is by no means certain. There 
may be deeper causes at work. It may be that the higher standard 
of skill and training required from the modern soldier, if he is to be 
of any use, the greater and unavoidable physical strain placed upon 
him in peace exercises, and the fiercer commercial competition 
between his employers, act adversely upon the instinct, for it 
cannot be given any other name, which induces the young civilian 
worker to practise the profession of arms. Or, again, it may be 
the sirocco of democracy withering in our people the spirit of 
sacrifice. 

There are many of us who have laboured hard to bring success 
to Mr. Haldane’s imaginative and practical. organisation of the 
Territorial Forces of our country. There are many of us who will 
relax no effort in the future to recruit and administer these forces ; 
but it would be cowardice and an act of treachery both to the 
responsible Minister of the Crown and to the nation, ill-informed 
and lethargic as it is, if those engaged in this task were to shrink 
from speaking what they believe to be true, or from expressing 
candid opinions, however unpalatable they may be. No one can 
contend that this is a case when the truth, if truth it be, is best 
unspoken. Of course, the pessimistic view may prove to be an 
error of judgment, but in that case what harm is done, for it is 
childish to maintain that so insignificant a thing as the expression 
of an erroneous opinion could check the growth of the Territorial 
Force, if the youth of the country were seriously bent upon serving 
in its ranks. If that were so the basis upon which the Home 
Army rests would be frail indeed. On the other hand, the view 
that we have reached the limit of the nation’s yield for the Terri- 
torial Force may be the true view, and if so, what graver decision 
lies before the electorate than to choose between leaving the forces 
of the country below the minimum admitted by every one to be 
necessary and imposing by law upon our children the duty to bear 
arms in its defence. ESHER. 


“AN ISLAND FORTRESS” 


SPEAKING on the question of National Defence, Mr. Haldane 
described this country as an “ Island Fortress.” If Mr. Haldane’s 
description be a correct one, it would be well to consider our 
position from that point of view. It will be perhaps admitted 
without contention that it is a vital condition for the security of 
a fortress that the garrison within it should be victualled. No 
matter how strong the defences may be, or how brave the defenders, 
the lack of food-supplies must inevitably be followed by surrender. 
The history of the sieges of fortresses places this fact beyond 
dispute. 

What then is the position with regard to food of the forty-four 
millions of dwellers in our “Island Fortress” ? They are 
dependent on an over-sea supply for all the main necessaries of 
life—a supply that must be continuous and uninterrupted, as 
there is little or no stock in hand. 

The general public do not realise the extent to which at the 
present time they are dependent for their food upon outside 
sources. 

The value of our imports last year (1909) of animal food alone 
(including every description, live and dead) was £36,729,000 
from foreign countries, and £10,894,000 from the Colonies, making 
together the enormous sum of nearly £48,000,000 in a single 
year. 

In the same year we imported smaller articles of food, such as 
eggs, butter, cheese, vegetables, fruits, milk, &c. (excluding those 
that cannot well be produced at home) to the value of more than 
£41,298,000 from foreign countries, and £11,558,000 from the 
Colonies, a total of nearly £53,000,000. 

As far as regards soil and climate, the British Isles are as 
suitable as other European countries—more suitable than most— 
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for the production of these smaller articles of food; and under 
proper conditions they could be so produced. 

Turning to bread-stuffs, we find that in 1909 the value of 
imports into Great Britain of wheat, wheatmeal, and flour was, 
from foreign countries, £30,567,000, and from the Colonies and 
India, £21,075,000, making a total of £51,642,000. 

The grand total of the kinds of food enumerated above im- 
ported in one year amounts to £152,642,000. 

This does not include other articles, such as barley, oats, 
maize, beans, and offals of all kinds, of which the quantities 
imported every year are enormous. 

More important than all, however, is the question of bread ; 
our stock of bread-stuffs being rarely more than enough for a few 
weeks’ consumption. This is a state of things that should create 
alarm in the minds of all classes of the community, but successive 
Governments pay little or no attention to it. We are bidden to 
“sleep in peace.” It is true that the Unionist Government in 
1903 appointed a Royal Commission to consider the “ Supply of 
Food and Raw Material in Time of War.” The report of the 
Commission is vague and inconclusive and contains no practical 
remedy. Since then the question has been in abeyance. The 
presumption is that we are to rely on the Navy to protect our 
food-supplies. As yet no statesman has given reasons to warrant 
such a presumption, while competent seamen have declared that 
no Navy, however large, could perform the task. 

Sir Nowell Salmon said a few years ago, when he was Admiral 
of the Fleet : 


We may hope toa certain extent, but not at the beginning of a war, the 
trade-routes may be kept free; at the commencement of a war they would be 
very much interfered with. 


The late Admiral Close, speaking at a meeting of “ The Royal 
United Service Institution ” in 1903, used more emphatic language. 


We spend [he said] £31,000,000 a year on the Navy. You might as 
well chuck that money into the sea for all the good it will do; for what is the 
use of our going to sea and winning battles of Trafalgar, if we leave a starving 
population behind? . . . It is no use your boasting that we have a powerful 
Navy, and therefore, having command of the sea, our food-supply is safe. You 
cannot get a naval officer to say so. We never had command of the sea, so far 
as the protection of our merchant ships is concerned. If there was a period 
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in the history of this country when we might say we had command of the sea, 
it was after the Battle of Trafalgar, when there was not an enemy left on the 
sea. Yet after that battle hundreds of our merchant ships were captured; and 
it will be so again. We cannot protect our merchant ships; the thing is 
impossible. 

The Navy estimates for the present year amount to £40,500,000. 
The expenditure is a popular one, for all who have the question of 
national safety at heart are agreed that England’s Navy must be 
strong enough to meet any probable combination of foreign fleets. 
But fighting the enemy, and protecting the multitude of our 
merchant ships always on the sea, from all parts, at any given 
time, are two different affairs. 

In the debates on the Naval estimates little or no attention 
was given to this side of the question. Mr. Eyres-Monsell, a 
young naval officer, Member for South Worcestershire, was 
almost the only speaker who referred in detail to the danger which 
threatened our food-carriers in case of an outbreak of war. He 
spoke of “the imadequate protection given by cruisers to our 
trade-routes, so important for our food-supplies and made more 
important by the Declaration of London.” He pointed out as a 
single instance that on the south-east coast of America there was 
not a single cruiser, though between Pernambuco and the Cape 
Verde Islands there were at any given moment sixty British 
food-laden ships which a foreign commerce-destroyer might 
capture and sink, causing a total disorganisation of our food- 
supplies. He added that it would take a cruiser six days to reach 
the Cape Verde Islands. 

The present writer was in Jamaica at the time of the earth- 
quake, and, speaking on the subject, was informed on good authority 
that there was only one small British armed vessel for the “ pro- 
tection ” of all the West India Islands, scattered as they are over 
many hundreds of thousands square miles of sea. 

Sir George Elliot Armstrong, in a letter just received, states : 

{ am convinced that of all the dangers that confront us internally and extern- 
ally this is by far the most pressing. It is absolutely essential to our national 
stability and well-being that nothing should be left to chance, so that when war 
threatens or hostilities commence, our trade-routes are secure from any interfer- 
ence. If our food-supply or imports of raw material are interfered with for a single 


week think what it will mean for our country. At present we are dangerously 
deficient in cruisers. For the whole of the North and South Atlantic there is 
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not a single cruiser permanently stationed there for the proteetion of the 2000 
merchant vessels passing through those oceans on an average day ; for the North 
American and West Indian squadron and the South Coast of America squadron 
have both been abolished, and the energies of the Third and Fourth cruiser 
squadron in war-time would be entirely absorbed as auxiliaries to our battle 
fleets or watching the actual entrances to the English and Irish Channels. In 
a word, there is scarcely a policeman on the beat, Such, in homely language, 
is the situation. Yet, fools as we are, we listen to the voices which bid us 
‘sleep peacefully in our beds.” 


If we apply these examples to the other trade-routes to be 
protected, and consider the vast expanse of sea over which our 
ships are scattered, it is apparent that even though the present 
number of our cruisers were doubled or trebled, the Admiral 
already quoted was not far wrong when he declared that, “ We 
cannot protect our merchant ships in time of war. The thing is 
impossible.” 

With reference to convoys, Admiral Close stated : 

The struggle and danger will be in the first month or six weeks of war. If 
we can tide over that, you may then talk about convoys, but during that period 
the whole strength of the Admiralty will be strained to despatch our ships to 


sea; for to engage and defeat the enemy must be the first consideration, and 
the protection of our merchant ships the second consideration. 


Quite recently there was a remarkable display of force on the 
coasts of Kent to resist an imaginary invasion. Troops were 
marched hither and thither, “ up the hill and down the hill again,” 
to fight a home-made enemy. But in case of war why should 
our enemies attempt the invasion of this country when there is 
a surer and more effective way open tothem ? They would be bad 
tacticians indeed if they did not see the one vulnerable point in 
the defences of our “Island Fortress”? and concentrate their 
efforts on the cutting-off of supplies. 

Have our naval authorities considered the event of a number 
of lightly armed, swift—twenty-five to thirty knot—commerce- 
destroyers let loose on our trade-routes, and if they have con- 
sidered it, will they say before they bid us “ sleep in peace ” what 
the results would probably be. No doubt great difficulties are 
connected with such an enterprise, but they are difficulties which, 
looking at the end in view, our enemies would leave no stone 
unturned to overcome. The chief difficulty in the way of these 
hostile destroyers is to get a supply of coal to enable them to keep 
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at sea. But even this drawback has, in the past, been largely met 
by taking from captured ships, before sinking them, fresh supplies 
of coal as well as of food and other stores. 

The Confederate States of America, their Navy destroyed, 
and acting under every conceivable difficulty, contrived to secure 
a few ships for the purpose of harassing their enemy in the way 
we are discussing. In 1862 the Alabama sailed from Liverpool 
under the name of No. 290. For two years she managed to keep 
the sea and to elude every effort on the part of the United States 
Navy to catch her, until 1864, when she was met and destroyed by 
the Kearsage. The operations of this ship and of the two other 
Confederate cruisers, the Florida and the Georgia, carried on as 
they were under every adverse circumstance, afford a striking 
object-lesson to this country. 

The outcome of the operations of these few Confederate 
cruisers was that the American carrying-ships were driven off the 
sea, and the splendid mercantile fleet, second only to that of 
England, which the United States possessed, was by capture, sale, 
or inaction, practically destroyed. 

Had the States been dependent for their daily bread on over- 
sea supplies—as this country is—the effect of the war must have 
been disastrous: in our own case the result of similar operations 
would be too terrible to contemplate. In case of war our enemies, 
fully equipped for the purpose, full of resources, themselves self- 
feeding, would adopt the above tactics and, though our Navy 
might fight successful battles, it is difficult to see how our food- 
supplies could be secured and our “ Island Fortress’ saved from 
being starved into surrender. 

On the outbreak of hostilities with a first-class Power—to say 
nothing of two Powers—our mercantile marine would become 
paralysed. Shipowners would not send their ships to sea unless 
insured against loss, and insurance, except at prohibitive rates, 
would be impossible. This statement is not an opinion but a 
fact—a fact which our Government, if they wished, could get 
amply confirmed by consultation with the underwriters of the 
City. 

The heads of our mercantile marine seem to be fully alive to 
the dangers of the situation. They advocate a system of State 
insurance for sea-going ships, and it is presumed for cargoes also, 
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thus throwing all financial risks on the community. The cost of 
such a system as this would be so enormous and uncertain, that 
no one has ventured to name a probable limit to it. No doubt 
such an arrangement as this would safeguard the interests of the 
merchant and shipowner, but the dangers to which our food-supplies 
are exposed would be left untouched. 

The ‘ Declaration of London” is now under discussion by 
distinguished men, but as far as any one—not a lawyer—can 
make out, the existing danger would be aggravated by its adoption. 
It would appear that in time of war food coming to this country 
could, under the terms of the Declaration, be declared contraband, 
and even if carried in neutral ships, would be liable to capture. 

With regard to the action of foreign commerce-destroyers in 
time of war, an optimistic speaker on the subject declared that 
our own cruisers would be at work to check it, and that “ two 
could play at the same game.” But it is not the “same game,” 
but quite another one. We are dependent for food on over-sea 
supplies, other European nations are not, but are self-feeding. 
We have allowed our agriculture to fall into decay ; other nations 
have kept their agriculture in a flourishing condition. They 
have consequently secured their home trade, the best of all trades, 
while we have sacrificed ours for the sake of commercialism. 
They have a strong and numerous rural population, their mainstay 
for food production and for other aid in time of war. Our country- 
sides are a desert, or fast becoming one. Other powers could 
afford to carry on a waiting struggle. We could not. 

We have no national experience to guide us as to what would 
happen in case of war, because in the great contests we were 
engaged in at the beginning of the last century, England was 
practically a self-feeding country, and consequently a crisis such 
as we are discussing could not arise. 

Those who think that the views here expressed are too extreme, 
will at least admit that in the time of war food would rapidly 
rise to famine prices. Speculators would be at work and would 
govern the markets. Every one in the grain trade and others 
out of it, would be eager buyers, and in a rapidly rising market 
there would be few, if any, sellers. Most of the grain trade is now 
carried on by “forward purchase” of supplies for some time 
ahead, but provisions are invariably made to cancel these con- 
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tracts on the outbreak of war. The same precautions are taken by 
millers and dealers at home in contracts made with bakers and 
other customers. 

According to the Corn Trade lists there are at times less than 
2,000,000 quarters of imported wheat on hand. Add to this the 
limited stock of English wheat, and remembering that our normal 
requirements are about 34,000,000 quarters a year, and it will 
be seen whai a tempting field for speculators would be opened up 
on the outbreak of war. Under such circumstances the price of 
the loaf would be trebled in a fortnight, and, after a few weeks 
of hostilities, it is difficult to see how sufficient bread could be had 
at all, at any price. 

Without being an alarmist, it would be folly to shirk con- 
sideration of, or treat as a cipher, the probable social and other 
dangers which would follow such a situation as this. It must be 
remembered that we have a proletariat—propertyless men—with 
votes, such as does not exist in any other country in Europe. 
We have been told—it is to be feared with too much truth— 
that many millions of them are already on the “ verge of hunger.” 
On them and their families the distress would mainly fall. The 
demands of the masses of hungry people could only be appeased 
by food, failing a supply of which, it is difficult to foresee to what 
lengths a starving population would be driven. Mr. J. Mac- 


donald (Secretary to the London Trades Council), speaking of the 
position in time of war, said : 


Mills and manufactories would either be shut up or be running on short time, 
. . » You will see hundreds, nay, thousands of men, able and willing to work, 
parading your streets, and, not being able to work, cannot get food. . . . That 
is what you have to face, and frankly I have to say that, did such a condition 
arise, I should be one of the very first to advise the working men, who have 


produced the food, to go and take it if they are hungry, and not allow it to be 
stored up. 


We have been for so long accustomed to peace and security of 
life and property within the British Islands, that the idea of a 
change in these respects is apt to be dismissed as foolish and 
impossible, especially when we receive the welcome assurance 
from those in authority that all is well and that we may “ sleep 
in peace.” But warnings as to the future, when based on a study 
of the facts and forces of the present, are worthy of serious heed. 
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It would be madness to shut our eyes to the fact that the old 
order. of things has changed and given place to the new. The 
centre of political power has shifted, and the bulk of the people, 
who are largely permeated with ideas of socialism and “ inter- 
national fraternity,” are now the determining factor in any 
political situation. It is fairly certain that rather than continue 
the almost unendurable hardships of war, they would demand 
from a Government that peace be made at any cost and on any 
conditions. Should such a disaster occur, our victorious ad- 
versaries would exact such terms as would cause the disappearance 
of England from the front rank of nations. The indemnity de- 
manded from a country, so abounding in money-wealth, so poor in 
many forms of real wealth, as England, would be enormous. The 
burden would fall on the commercial and large land-owning classes, 
as there would be no peasantry—as in the case of France—to share 
it. 

It is pleasant to turn from these dismal foretellings to a 
consideration of a remedy for them. Fortunately there is a 
remedy, practical, natural, and effective, one that has been tried 
by other countries and not found wanting. Stated in a sentence, 
it is to produce more food at home. 

One of the highest authorities, the late Sir J. B. Laws, de- 
clared that “‘ the soil of this country is capable of producing very 
much more’ wheat, as well as meat, if not, indeed, all that is 
required to support the population.” Supposing this to be an 
over-statement, there is no doubt that, at a reasonable estimate, 
sufficient food of all kinds could be produced at home for eight 
or nine months’ consumption. With supplies to this extent safe 
inside our shores on the outbreak of war there would be no panic, 
no special opportunity for the speculator, and but little, if any, 
rise in prices. 

It would be impossible within the limits of an article to give 
more than a general outline of proposals to secure the required 
increase in our home-supply of food.* 

The total area of land in Great Britain used for agricultural 
purposes of some sort—including bare fallow, but excluding 
mountain and heath-land—is 32,183,000 acres. Of this 


* Every aspect of the question is dealt with in detail in Land Reform 
(Longmans). New Edition, 2s. 6d. 
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only about. 14,750,000 are arable. There remains about 
17,500,000 acres in grass, an increase of 36,500 acres over the 
previous year. Deducting from this, meadowland and land used 
for hay and rotation grasses and also land unsuitable for the 
plough, there remains, roughly speaking, about 10,000,000 acres 
of grassland. This land is described as permanent pasture, but an 
immense portion of it has not been seeded at all, but has “‘ tumbled 
down” into what is called grass, but which is really rubbish, 
almost worthless for forming flesh or growing wool. 

It is on this vast area of uncultivated soil, nearly one-third of 
the ‘‘ farmed ”’ land of Great Britain, that one of the main solu- 
tions of the problem we are discussing could be found. Thousands 
of families under a proper system could be placed on it, and by 
intensive cultivation increase its yield tenfold, or even twentyfold. 

The other main solution is to be found in the alteration of the 
existing land tenure. This country, or rather Great Britain, for 
Ireland has escaped, is the only one left in Europe in which a 
tenure based on landlord, tenant, and labourer is to be found. 
The one indispensable reform is to be found in the creation of 
ownerships large and small. The “magic of ownership,” often 
quoted and sometimes derided, remains, and will remain the one 
principle under which the utmost possible can be got out of the 
soil, The question of tenancies need not be discussed, and in 
view of the gravity of the present situation is not worth discussion. 

There are those who beg the question by assuming that the 
whole country is to be “ cut up into small freeholds.” Nothing of 
the kind would happen. As in other countries, every variety of 
tenure would remain; but the aim is to so increase the number 
of occupiers who own the land they till as to make ownership a 
potent factor in land legislation, and a governing principle in the 
economy of agriculture. Few realise the rapidity with which the 
land of this country is changing hands. Landlords, through need 
or fear, are selling their estates in every direction. In one week, 
ending July 11 of this year, there were advertised for sale by 
auction, in thirty different counties, no less than 72,622 acres, 
equal to about 113 square miles. Were the sales by private 
contract added, the quantity would be increased enormously. 
This means that many hundreds of tenant farmers will have to 
endure a change of ownership with all its consequences, as few of 
them have the capital to buy. Had they been in Ireland, the 
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State would have advanced the whole of the purchase-money, and 
so enabled them to become their own landlords, 

The Duke of Bedford, having disposed of his Thornbury 
land, is now about to sell his Tavistock estates, occupied by 
above seven hundred tenants. He has decided to do this “in 
deference to the social and legislative tendencies of the day.” 
The Duke is wise in his day, for unless those “ tendencies” are 
stayed, the limited number of landowners in this country have a 
doubtful time before them. The wave of Socialism can sweep over 
a land of tenancies without let; ownerships alone are the 
natural and effective barrier to it. If tenant farmers, as fast as 
opportunity occurred, were enabled by State aid to buy the farms 
they occupied, and by the same means a large peasant proprietary 
were created, the difficulties with regard to our food-supplies 
would gradually be lessened, and in due time disappear altogether. 

With regard to bread-stufis, fifty years ago we had about 
4,000,000 acres under wheat; at present we have only 1,823,000. 
If we could increase the area to 6,000,000 acres, the production, 
reckoning four quarters to the acre, would be 24,000,000 quarters. 
This, added to our imports from the Colonies and India, would 
make us practically independent of the foreigner, and if all over- 
sea supplies were cut off, would make us safe for at least nine 
months. 

Wheat however, as a general crop, cannot now be grown at a 
profit, and therefore under present conditions the increased 
production cannot be secured. A bounty given to yeoman 
farmers, say of four or five shillings a quarter, would have the 
desired effect, but it would offer little or no inducement to yearly 
tenants because it would naturally be liable to be absorbed by 
increased rents. Political economists are opposed to bounties, 
though Adam Smith was decidedly in favour of them for productive 
purposes. But opposition to what, as in this case, is an insurance 
against national calamity, if not national ruin, is surely the very 
hysteria of economics. 

The sad and costly social problems which exist in our midst 
and which tax the resources of the politician and the philan- 
thropist, are not dealt with in this article, but they would be 
largely solved by a strong revival of agriculture. 

A few weeks ago Lord Carrington addressed a number of 
German agriculturists who were on a visit to this country. Lord 
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Carrington has a keen sense of humour, and there is a touch of 
comedy in his remarks on that occasion. He said, “The agri- 
cultural interest in England was in a sound, prosperous, and 
flourishing condition.” As the object of these foreign visitors 
was to receive trustworthy information and not fanciful statements, 
they should have been taken across the country, and shown the 
vast extent of land covered with grass, carrying cattle instead of 
men, and doing even that with but a qualified success. After 
that they should have been taken to some of the slums of our 
over-peopled towns, in order to see the mass of misery and human 
wreckage which there exists as the result, mainly, of the decay 
of British agriculture. 

Land reform ought to be regarded as a national question, but 
unfortunately it has been made one of party politics. The differ- 
ence between the two parties with regard to it cannot be arranged 
as it is one of principle. The present Government are opposed to 
ownerships of every kind and are in favour only of small tenancies 
held under County Councils—public authorities being, according 
to the Reports of the Royal Agricultural Commissions, most 
undesirable landlords. 

On the other hand, the Unionist Party have adopted the 
policy of ownerships as set forth in these pages. That policy is 
embodied in the “‘ Purchase of Land ” Bill which has been before 
Parliament for some years and is receiving the support of all 
classes of agriculturists. Speaking of the measure an able writer 
on the subject states: “It is short and simply worded; it is 
understandable ; its sections are clear and concise ; it is a sort of 
document to appeal to the man who works with his hands.” 

If the Unionist Government when in power had had foresight 
enough to pass this Bill into law, as their supporters wished, it is 
more than likely that the state of political parties would be different 
from what it is, and that we should now be on the high road to 
a solution of the problem of food-supply in time of war. But 
opportunities are lost by hesitation and delay. It is to be hoped, 
however, that when the Unionist leaders are returned to power 
they will have a quickened sense of the urgency of the question 
and promptly deal with it, for—as an eminent writer urges— 
** All measures of reform are effective in proportion to their 
timeliness.” JESSE COLLINGS. 
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THE COMING CAMPAIGN 


THE various groups that compose what is called the Radical 
Party have been listening with ill-concealed anxiety at the well- 
stuffed keyhole of the door of the Conference, behind which their 
titular leaders have been driven to seek a shelter in the course of 
their campaign against the institutions of this country. However 
welcome the seclusion of that Council Chamber may be to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however much it may facilitate the 
manufacture of that cryptic consolation doled out to his allies in 
the House of Commons by the Prime Minister, neither of these 
gentlemen can prolong the present phase indefinitely, and they 
will one day have to face the music and tell the country what 
exact measure of damage to the Constitution they think can be 
reconciled to their chances of retaining office. 

It may be well to attempt some appreciation of the position 
before the opposing forces move off in the coming campaign. 
Those who, under the name of Radical Cabinet Ministers, are trying 
to lead the Coalition of wreckers, are enjoying the fruits of the 
legacy that has been left to them by their predecessors. The 
traditional tendencies of this school, chief among which are a 
jealousy of the Imperial Instinct, dislike of the Fighting Services, 
a lack of desire to strengthen British authority in our Crown 
Colonies and wherever else possible, fortified by the natural 
accretion of the Keir-Hardie type of patriot—natural yet in- 
dispensable for the success of Socialistic finance—have always 
constituted a very grave danger to the State, more insidious and 
hence more formidable than all the massed armaments of Europe. 
But this damnosa hereditas of principles has been further saddled 
with the inherited policy of purchasing a numerical majority by 
the promise to every faddist of a place for his fad upon the Govern- 
ment programme, legislative consummation to be automatically 
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determined by the amount of pressure or support that the new 
ally can bring into play. This method of governing the British 
Empire found expression in the Gladstone-Rosebery Administra- 
tion of 1892-1895, but the Empire was saved by the Second 
Chamber system, especially invented for overthrowing the 
enterprises of huckstering cabals and log-rolling confederacies. 
Ten years of Unionist Government were crowned by a crushing 
defeat at the polls. Mr. Chamberlain’s single-hearted patriotism 
in declaring for Tariff Reform and Colonial Preference had not yet 
got hold of the electors. Many Unionists seemed to have forgotten 
all about the Imperial policy of Lord Beaconsfield, and were 
unprepared to accept Mr. Chamberlain’s advice to save their 
country by breathing into that policy a quickening spirit. The 
Radical leaders were given a majority absolutely independent of 
any clique or combination of cliques that could possibly be 
brought against them. There was a faint, a very faint, hope 
that they would turn their backs on the Socialists, and use their 
majority to develop National Defence and National Welfare on 
lines that at least would have satisfied the business instinct of 
moderate men, and given no encouragement to other countries to 
work double time at their Navies. But this is not the way of the 
Radical. The order was given for full speed astern. National 
Defence must take a back seat. All the prejudices of the visionary 
were, if possible, to receive legislative effect. Class must be set 
against class, and sect against sect. Those who had voted for 
Unionist candidates must be punished at all costs. The darling 
of the gods in due course became Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He had hit upon the dazzling expedient of attracting all the 
malcontents and faddists to his standard by the promise of actual 
cash payments which his new office would now enable him to 
meet by rifling the pockets of the hereditary enemies of his Party. 
It was springtime in the hearts of Cabinet Ministers. The only 
crumple in the roseleaf was the absence of Costa Rica government. 
With a Single-Chamber system these halcyon days might be 
prolonged till every penny of British capital left in the country 
had been spent in supplying the Cabinet with pocket-money. 
Nothing less than a foreign invasion could have stopped them, 
if only the destruction of the House of Lords could be effected. 
This must after all be the real objective. Bill after Bill was 
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sent up. But neither the House of Lords nor an outraged demo- 
cracy could be got to play the game. The Lords could not do 
right. Sometimes they were blamed for passing Bills, sometimes 
for rejecting them. The passing of the Trade Disputes Bill was 
a bitter disappointment: the more bitter because the chagrin 
had to be concealed from the proletariat. The Licensing Bill was 
rejected. Not a dog barked. The wake of this measure was 
celebrated at a banquet where, amid the waving of two hundred 
Radical dinner-napkins, the Prime Minister gave the country to 
understand that the resources of civilisation were not exhausted, 
and that some method would be found of bringing the Peers down 
on their marrow-bones. The following spring all issues on which 
a separate appeal to the electors might be dangerous were in- 
corporated in a prodigious Budget, which was to dazzle the people 
by bursting open the coffers of the rich Tories, in order to distribute 
their gold among those who would vote for the Radicals. In 
effect, the Lords were to be asked, “‘ Will you fight or take a 
licking ?”” The Lords decided to fight. 

We knowthe rest. After a campaign of calumny and invective 
led by Mr. George, the like of which has not yet been seen, the 
Radicals lost a hundred seats, and were returned to Westminster 
without an honest majority in favour of any single item in their 
programme. The House of Lords question now began in real 
earnest. It was no longer only a platform asset. The mercenaries 
were in a position to insist on the sound and fury being placed on 
the Statute Book. The struggle that ensued for priority between 
Budget and Veto, and the edifying spectacle presented by the 
Prime Minister are still too fresh to need recapitulation. ‘“‘ When 
is a guarantee not a guarantee?” ‘“‘ When is a bribe not a 
bribe?” were the questions that had to be answered every 
twenty-four hours. The final situation was that the Radical 
Cabinet who a few months previously had at least the titular 
command of one of the finest majorities ever sent to Westminster, 
had now been driven to the last resort, and could only carry their 
Budget by promising to advise the Sovereign to create five 
hundred Peers to destroy the British Constitution. 

The Constitutional Party need never have reason to fear this 
experiment. Putting aside the matter of the King’s ease, they 
would even welcome it. It is grotesque and ridiculous enough 
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even if attempted by a Minister with a large majority at his back. 
But with more than half the people of England dead against him, 
it is quite out of the question. But the time for putting it to 
the test was not yet. In the month of May by the stroke of fate 
the voices of demagogue and wrecker were silenced. The death 
of King Edward revealed the true temper of the nation. For the 
Radicals the cold, passionless report of the King’s doctors, laying 
it down for all time that in considering the causes that led to his 
Majesty’s death the political situation could not be left out of the 
account, had a very ugly look. What wastobedone? Their posi- 
tion was this: (a) They had determined to destroy the House of 
Lords; (b) the House of Lords could not be destroyed without 
the creation of five hundred Peers; (c) they dare not ask the 
people to agree to this step. There were apparently three courses 
open to them. | , 

The first was to continue the movement. From a purely 
Party point of view the Unionist Party could have wished nothing 
better. Perseverance at this juncture would have brought 
disaster upon the Coalition. Indeed, it is difficult to think that 
they will ever find a propitious moment for asking the Sovereign 
to help them out of their difficulties by swamping the House of 
Lords. The sacrifice of the sanctity and dignity of the Sovereign 
for the purpose of handing over the Empire to the despotism of 
the reigning caucus, and making it a sign and a proverb among 
all the nations, is never likely to be accomplished pacifically. 
Even if a claim could be plausibly established that the scheme 
had been ratified by some kind of majority, the attempt to carry 
it out would bring us dangerously near to the exercise of physical 
force, which still remains the ultimate sanction of Parliamentary 
Government. 

The second alternative was to accept the situation and suffer 
in silence. This was open to the objection that it was not likely 
to be agreed to by the leading spirits of a pack that was already 
out of hand, and moreover would be difficult to explain to the 
world at large. If the creation of five hundred Peers was the 
reasonable and statesmanlike act for which Cabinet Ministers 
had told us they were prepared to accept full responsibility, 
why should they be afraid to proceed to the execution of it? 
Why should the King’s death make any difference? It was 
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obvious that a plausible answer could not be found to these 
questions. 

The third alternative was to invite the Unionist leaders to a 
Conference. The Conference would at least do away with the 
necessity of explaining the command to cease fire, and might 
cover up the growing unpopularity of the agitator. With luck, 
the Constitutional Party might even be led into a trap. Given a 
certain amount of dexterity, they could be saddled with the 
responsibility for an unfavourable issue and a new situation 
created, perhaps no worse for the wreckers than their present 
cendition. Now in view of the terrible strain placed upon King 
George by the death of King Edward, and the consequent duty 
of protecting him during the first months of his reign from the 
crucial position the supporters of the Government would fain 
have placed him in, it would have been almost impossible for the 
Unionist leaders to have declined the Conference. But from the 
Party point of view, the agreement to confer may possibly have let 
go an opportunity such as may not recur. When King Edward 
died, the Coalitionists found that public opinion was dead against 
them. They feared the people. But they were responsible for 
the King’s Government, and had conducted their own campaign 
against the Constitution in their own way. If obedience to the law 
of self-preservation forbade them to continue their plan, it may 
be fairly argued that it was for them to come forward and say 
what they now proposed to do, and it was for their own followers 
and the Unionist Party to criticise their proposals. 

But, rightly or wrongly, the Conference is sitting, and we may 
consider, apart from any recommendations it may offer, what 
bearing its actual session may have upon the future. Now over 
and above the fact that it affords a temporary shelter to the 
Cabinet from the consequences of its own acts, it has two other 
immediate results that some Unionists may look upon with a 
certain amount of suspicion. In the first place the fact that our 
leaders have consented to meet the Coalition leaders in the same 
room may be utilised as supporting the idea that we share with 
them a common responsibility for the acute phase of party 
politics. This proposition can be met by sound argument at 
every point, which it is not desirable to elaborate just now, as 
the affair is supposed to be sub judice. But it is quite enough to 
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say that no Unionist can ever, or ought ever, to admit its validity. 
To do so would be to knock the bottom out of the Constitutional 
platform, and probably to present Mr. Asquith with another five 
years’ lease of power. All Unionists must be prepared to deiend 
Second-Chamber government all along the line. They may 
easily be called upon to do so before many months are over. 

The second aspect of the Conference, to which the Editor of 
this Review has already called attention, that may produce a 
false impression, is that which presents the Prime Minister as the 
master, or at any rate the plenipotentiary of a homogeneous party, 
with whom it is suitable and possible for his opponents to nego- 
tiate on equal terms. As, however, his allies seem bent on 
dissolving this tableau at the first opportunity it need not give 
rise to any serious alarm. Everybody knows that Mr. Asquith 
conducting such affairs as the Regency Bill or the Declaration Bill 
with the whole of the good sense of the House of Commons at 
his command is a very different person from Mr. Asquith dealing 
with the competing claims of Budget and Veto. 

On the other hand, one comforting reflection arises from the 
very interesting light the holding of the Conference has thrown 
upon the psychology of the Coalition rank and file. They evi- 
dently dare not let their leaders out of sight for five minutes, 
They gaze at the door of the Council Chamber with mingled 
hatred and alarm. Anything that causes uneasiness to this type 
of politician cannot be wholly devoid of good import. 

With regard to the conclusion of the present phase, it would 
be idle to speculate, but the following quotation from the Nation 
of August 6, 1910, may be of interest : 


The Spectator of last week probably indicates the extreme limits of Conserva- 
tive concession. Its proposal is that the Lords shall give way on Money Bills, 
but that the definition of a Money Bill shall be left to a body consisting of the 
Chairman of Committees in the Lords, the Speaker, and a non-Parliamentary 
lawyer, while on general legislation the Lords shall have the power of forcing a 
referendum. J¢ is enough to say that the Liberal Party would not accept such a 
solution, and that the Government would not dream of proposing it to them. 


This does not look very much like a settlement. On the other 
hand, it is safe to assume that Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour 
will not agree to any solution of the Constitutional question 
which contains in its essence less safeguards than have been found 
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indispensable by all other countries where representative govern- 
ment prevails. The Unionist Party must therefore be prepared 
for the worst, or the best, and be getting ready to discharge its 
primary functions by fighting to the bitter end in defence of the 
Constitution. This question may not now be discussed in full. 
But one may take a glance at the essentials. There is nothing new 
in the Radical attack on the Second Chamber, except that last 
May they were about to proceed to the ultimate resort. It has 
long been their desire to set up Single-Chamber government at 
Westminster. If you wish to see the whole case argued in its 
best form, read the platform speeches of Lord Rosebery in the 
autumn campaign of 1894, and the replies of the late Lord 
Salisbury. The main features are the same to-day, though 
painted in stronger colours. There can be no half-way house. 
It is either the Double-Chamber system or nothing. If the Con- 
ference is sterile, Radicals and Socialists will resume their claim 
for the autocracy of the House of Commons. Let them by all 
means. They will have to find something new to say. On their 
last platform they could only seek to destroy the Upper House 
by fierce attacks upon its composition. When it is proposed to 
alter its composition, they are more irritable than ever. There 
is in truth no valid argument for Single-Chamber government. 
Reduced to its most extravagant form, the Radical contention is 
that we want to preserve the House of Lords in the interests of 
the Unionist Party. Let us assume for the sake of argument that 
this is a fair statement. The antithesis is infinitely more immoral, 
and much nearer the truth. It is that they want to destroy the 
House of Lords in the interests of the Radical caucus, Mr. 
Lloyd George evidently does not believe in a majority of the 
House of Commons registering the will of the people unless it 
happens at the same time to register the will of that portion of 
the Cabinet that agrees with Mr. Lloyd George. In one of those 
delightful speeches which some of his own side must read with 
anxiety, he has just been trying to explain to the Carnarvonshire 
Women’s Liberal Association his reasons for not voting for the 
“Conciliation”? Bill. After practically admitting that the 
principle of Women’s Suffrage, to which he is pledged to the hilt, 
is after all not nearly so important as that aspect of it which he 


thinks will inure to his own tenure of office, he informed his 
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audience that had the Bill passed the House of Commons, and had 
the House of Lords thrown it out, he himself, together with the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Churchill, would have been in the humili- 
ating position of having “ to admit to their constituents that in this 
matter the House of Lords was in the right.” He did not explain 
what would have happened had there been no House of Lords to 
correct “ the will of the people expressed by its elected representa- 
tives in the House of Commons,” but it is refreshing to note that 
even he can find some use for a Second Chamber whose highest 
and perhaps only function should be to prevent the House of 
Commons doing something Mr. Lloyd George does not wish it to do. 
The unblushing cynicism of this statesmanlike utterance will be 
valuable when we get to close quarters. If no settlement by 
consent can be reached, the electors will have to be consulted as 
to which kind of government they prefer, and the answer they 
give will depend largely upon the tenacity and courage of the 
Constitutional Party. 

But whatever the result of the Conference, there remain the 
fundamental differences of tradition, temperament, and principle 
between Unionists and Radicals that no compromise can ever 
settle. These differences are of ancient history, and cannot now 
be set forth at any length, as they cover almost the whole field of 
Imperial, Social, and Financial concerns. We love the Empire, and 
are determined to consolidate our affection with the bonds of 
commerce. The word Empire jars on the ears of a Radical like 
the church-bells on the ears of Mephistopheles, and he bangs the 
door in the face of the demand for Colonial Preference. See how 
the Radical Press gloats over those sentences in Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier’s speeches which display ‘his private sympathy for the 
abstract theory of Cobdenism, while it ignores those which insist 
on the necessity for Protection for Canada, and his announcement 
that Canada has taken her stand on British Preference. We 
want to keep and strengthen British prestige and authority in all 
our spheres of influence. The Radical may tell you that he wants 
to do the same. Witness the evacuation of Somaliland. Read 
the speeches of Radical Members of Parliament at Nationalist 
gatherings on the continent. Ask any servant of the Crown in 
the East whether the white man’s burden is not heavier to bear 
when the Radical is at Downing Street, and you will learn the 
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meaning of this proposition. We are proud of the Navy. The 
Radical apologises for its existence, and sneers at it whenever he 
dares. We are determined upon Individualism and Tariff Reform. 
The Radical’s worship of Cobdenism has driven him into the arms 
of the Socialist. In a word, all good Unionists look upon the whole 
atmosphere of Radical rule as absolutely incompatible with the 
existence of the Empire. 

But this atmosphere can only be dispelled by the return of a 
strong Unionist majority to Parliament. How is this desirable 
object to be attained ? That we shall want every available 
weapon—journalistic, financial, social, political—goes without 
saying. But the first thing to do is to infuse into all ranks the 
proper fighting spirit. We shall never do this by apologising to 
the country for the existence of the House of Lords, and the 
necessity for Tariff Reform. Let us leave that to our opponents. 
Our primary and obvious duty is to rally our own side and look to 
our own people. The best way to do this is by taking every 
opportunity in Parliament of giving practical effect to their 
instincts and ambitions. Those who worked for us at the General 
Election had one object in view, and one only: it was to hurl the 
Radicals from office forthwith, and replace them by a Tariff 
Reform Government. If the opportunity offers of beating them 
in the lobbies in the autumn session, let it not slip by. Every 
Imperialist wants to get rid of the Radicals before the Colonial 
Conference. Should the idea get abroad that this Government 
is being nursed for tactical purposes, a dry rot may set in that 
might relegate us to the shades of Opposition for another decade. 
The country is sick of tactics and meaningless debates. ‘‘ Damn 
the consequences,” cried out aloud the fine fighting spirit of Lord 
Milner, We want more of this sort of thing. Hit the enemy 
both in and out of Parliament whenever you can, and hit him hard. 
Everybody knows that organisation is necessary, money is neces- 
sary, argument is necessary, but none of these things can win 
alone. We must have enthusiasm, keenness, courage, something 
even of the Dervish. It is by these qualities that great causes 
are won. And ours is a great cause. We are fighting for much 
that makes life worth living, and we have no need “ to sheath 
our swords for lack of argument.” The Unionist Party never had 
a finer policy; the Radicals have got no answer to it. They 
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fought the last election on personal abuse of Peers, and on fairy 
tales of black bread and horseflesh. They dread Tariff Reform 
like the Plague, and will go to any shift to prevent this policy 
being placed squarely before the country. What particular 
anesthetic will be administered in the hopes of prolonging the 
death struggle of Cobdenism we can only guess at, but it is safe 
to predicate that it will be of such a character as to resolve the 
lingering doubts of those, if any there still be, who have not yet 
made up their minds whether the success of Socialism or the 
failure of “‘ Free Trade” is the greater calamity. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s speech at Carnarvon only reproduces the 
futile self-contradictions that the advocates of “ Free Imports ” 
are bound to employ. They always begin by saying that our 
present Fiscal system has produced unbounded prosperity. -In 
the next breath we hear that one third of the population is on the 
verge of starvation. The Chancellor of the Exchequer told his 
audience at Carnarvon that there were more holiday makers in 
England than in any country in Europe. “ There were millions 
of people who had resources enough to enable them to enjoy a 
good holiday after meeting the other claims of life.” He forgot 
to remind his audience that since the introduction of Protection 
in Germany the German tradesmen and their wives and families 
have penetrated in countless cohorts into every pleasure resort 
in Southern Europe, undertaking railway journeys far longer and 
more expensive than from, say, Birmingham to Blackpool. But 
this is by the way. Having adduced this proof of affluence, one 
can almost hear what is coming. ‘“‘ Those who were enjoying 4 
holiday could at any rate think pitifully and helpfully of those 
less fortunate.” This is the charitable suggestion with which we 
are already familiar, that no one of independent means, save the 
Chancellor himself, has any sympathy for human suffering. He 
then goes on: “ It was a great shame that in a rich country like 
ours there should be so many people who found the horizon of life 
bounded by mere sustenance for themselves and their families.” 
But not a word about unemployment. That term is very 
sparingly used on the Radical platform. It is out of the picture. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remedy for the state of things 
he endeavours to depict is apparently to hand over the savings of 
those who have earned enough to give themselves and their children 
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a brief holiday to those who cannot afford one. This is the 
Cobdenite-Socialist method, the first instalment of which, in the 
shape of the Budget, is now coming home to roost. But because 
there is a very good chance of this measure working its own 
destruction, there is still no reason why it should go by default. 
Every word of Lord Rosebery’s powerful indictment is just as 
good to-day as when it was delivered, and all his points should be 
rubbed in on every possible occasion. Let us also imitate the 
splendid example of Mr. Pretyman, whose untiring energy and 
penetrating criticism have done so much to expose the cruelty and 
absurdity of the Land Taxes. The authors of the Budget do not 
seem altogether comfortable. At the eleventh hour they have hit 
upon the plan of borrowing the Unionist policy of Land Banks 
in the hopes of giving a fillip to their autumn campaign in the 
county constituencies. The effrontery of this manceuvre must 
be thoroughly exposed. The traditional and undying hatred of 
the Radicals of all larger landowners, and their abject terror of 
all smaller ones form an insuperable bar to their posing as the 
friends of agriculture. “Mr. Lloyd George has got a warm 
corner in his heart for agriculturists,’ says Lord Carrington. 
His lordship would have been nearer the mark if he had said that 
agriculturists have in their minds’ eye a warm corner to which they 
would like to consign Mr. Lloyd George. To place several new 
taxes on the land, bringing up the number of imposts on this 
form of property to the appalling figure of ten in all; to appoint 
hordes of paid inquisitors to value (sic) every acre of land in the 
kingdom; to submit every single landowner, great or small 
(and many of them are very poor men), to an offensive and costly 
inquisition to which only paid expert advice can give a relative 
answer; to make the victims themselves pay the wages of the 
inquisitors by means of thumping additions to their Death Duties 
and Income Tax, both already far too high; and on the top of 
all this to endeavour, through the good offices of Lord Carrington, 
to acquire a reputation for being the friend of agriculture, is a 
proceeding that has not yet found its equal in the annals of political 
humbug. No; the Chancellor of the Exchequer will find that 
he has overreached himself in his thirst for the blood of the land- 
lords. No Minister can claim to be the friend of Agriculture 
until he recognises the unpalatable truth that the industry can 
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never succeed unless landowning is encouraged and made a paying 
concern, 

So much for the Radical-Socialist platform. The Unionist 
Party has the finest policy of conservation and construction that 
it ever enjoyed, or is ever likely to enjoy again. We have Tariff 
Reform and Colonial Preference which, thanks to the splendid 
work of the Tariff Reform League and the Tariff Commission, 
commands by far the strongest and in very truth the sole homo- 
geneous party in the House of Commons, and is gaining ground 
in the constituencies every minute. The inherent force of this 
policy is strong enough of itself to carry constitutional government 
and much else besides. We also have on our side the unity of 
Great Britain and Ireland, while we are free to develop National 
Defence, Poor Law Reform, and Land Purchase without being 
answerable to either Little Englander or Socialist. 

But there must be no mistake about the Unionist programme 
of National Defence. The six months’ training after war breaks 
out that Mr. Haldane postulates for the Territorials nullifies our 
value as a land force to any ally in the event of a European con- 
flict. ven when we have compulsory military training, our naval 
supremacy cannot admit of any nice calculation. There can be 
no niggling with “ Dreadnoughts.”’ Let us announce our intention 
of signalising our return to office by negotiating a Naval Loan 
big enough to secure for all time the vital two to one standard. 
Let the country be then asked to choose between the Imperial 
Party and the Party of Destruction. But the Imperial Party 
must speak out with no uncertain sound, and with full confidence 
in the best instincts of the British people. Socrates likened the 
Athenians to a courageous horse. It is not a bad simile for our 
own countrymen. They detect, despise, and punish indecision 
and timidity in the statesman no less surely or quickly than a 
courageous horse detects, despises, and punishes indecision and 
timidity inhisrider. Like this noble animal, they will also respond 
generously to firmness and courage. We have only to place our 
ideals before the electors without an iota of compromise or the 
shadow of a surrender, and we shall be going the right way to oust 
the Party of Destruction, and to secure the respect of foreign 
nations, and the safety of our own. 

_ WILLOUGHBY DE BROKE. 


THE LIBRARIES AND THEIR CRITICS 


THE management of the circulating libraries has always been 
the subject of criticism on the part of their subscribers, but latterly, 
and more especially since the attempt made last year by the 
principal London libraries to restrict the circulation of vicious 
books, a number of writers of different calibre have raised their 
voices in rebuke and have swelled the chorus of complaint. 

But, loud as this outcry has been, there is little reality in it, 
as is shown by the fact that it left, and still leaves, the ordinary 
reader cold and unmoved. To him, the whole thing seems simply 
a storm in a tea-cup. He never wanted to waste his time in 
reading the books aimed at, and if, from motives of curiosity, he 
was ever tempted to look into one of them, he quickly recognised 
its utter worthlessness. For, by a merciful dispensation, such 
works have usually, apart from their suggestiveness and more or 
less veiled indecency, no attractiveness at all—at least to the 
ordinary reader. 

Judging from the character of the books attacked, he quickly 
saw that the suggestion that the action of the libraries would 
suppress works of genius and crush “the Darwin of to-morrow,” 
belonged to the region of pure farce, and so turned his back on the 
controversy. 

This he did the more readily, seeing that the criticism aimed 
at the libraries was in most cases purely destructive and con- 
tained no suggestions for their improvement. An article, however, 
in the July issue of the Fortnightly Review arrests attention as 
offering for the first time an attempt at constructive criticism, as 
really suggesting something, and is therefore, from the point of 
view of a reader, of more interest. 

In many ways it deserves consideration, more especially as it 
is written by an “ Ex-Librarian,’ who, presumably, possesses 
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some knowledge of the subject. Put shortly, the aim of the 
writer appears to be to show the need for a better method of dis- 
tributing books, and of ensuring that the right books shall come 
into the hands of readers, than that of passing them through the 
bookseller and librarian. The bookseller is brushed aside as a 
mere obstructive, who neither reads himself nor wants the public 


to read, but who only wants them to buy the books he chooses 
to stock : 


Go into any ordinary bookshop, and ask for something out of the common, 
Ten to one you will be told it is not yet out, and if, fortified by some real 
acquaintance with the world of books, you venture to persist, you may be told, 
as Mr. Bernard Shaw says he was told, that if you call in a week’s time 
they will endeavour to have it ready for you. 


The ‘“‘ week’s time ” is surely some exaggeration if intended 
to be read as applying to a London bookseller—possibly Mr. 
Bernard Shaw had in mind. a small shop on the west coast of 
Ireland when making this statement! 

The libraries (says the writer of the article) are no less to blame 
in that they discourage the free circulation of good books by 


keeping down their stock of these to the minimum number that 
will pacify their subscribers, and by flooding their shelves with 
thousands of worthless books that nobody wants. 

We all recognise, sadly, that a considerable number of the 
books published every year are of little or no value—worthless 
novels by the hundred, machine-made biographies, scissors and 
paste history, travels, &c. 

But what is “ Ex-Librarian’s”’ remedy for this deluge of worth- 
less rubbish ? How are we, as readers, to be saved from it? By 
the simple plan of instituting a “literary censorship,” compared 
with which the censorship of immoral books sinks into nothing- 
ness. 

This is what the writer says : 


If the libraries would make an art instead of a haphazard business of their 
buying, if they expended a little more money in securing the services of expert 
readers who judged books from the inside as well as from the cover, if they had 
any other criterion than the number of copies of the author’s last book, to which 
they contrived te limit the demand, then we might look to see something at last 
done in the interests both of literature and of the reading public. It is such a 
docile public, if you take it the right way, and so singularly willing to accept 
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guidance. . . . Why let it take rubbish when it would be so ready to take 
something better? Why have the rubbish there for it to take? Why not 
give it Mr. H. G. Wells or Mr. Anthony Hope . . . instead of . . . well, cer- 
tain authors whom, perhaps, it would be invidious to mention? . . . During 
1909 the output of fiction (including children’s books) was 2881, of travel, 533, 
and of history and biography, 913, a total of 4327, An enormous proportion 
of these books nobody ever really wanted. They merely took them in despair 
when none of their favourite authors were available. But if the books of these 
favourite authors had been stocked in adequate number, a very large proportion 
of the other books need never have been stocked at all. Not only, therefore, were 
the libraries short-sighted as regards their own commercial interests, but they 
were damaging good authors by helping bad ones to compete. . . . Nobody 
wants a lot of the ridiculous fiction which appears. . . . The public only takes 
it faute de mieua: and under coercion of the libraries. Yet the libraries insist 
on keeping it in existence when, if they ceased to buy it, it would at once 
cease to be. 


Now, although most readers will be willing to agree with this 
condemnation of worthless books, I think that very few will look 
with approval on the institution of a literary censorship, such as 
is here proposed ; a censorship that is to sit in judgment on the 
literary merits of new publications, and to reject all those that do 
not come up to a certain standard fixed by the libraries. And 
what will the authors and publishers have to say to this? If the 
censorship of immoral books chastises them with whips, this new 
censorship would assuredly chastise them with scorpions ! 

The proposal, too, leaves strangely out of account the principal 
motive, with many readers, for joining a circulating library, viz., 
that they can ask for any new book to which their attention has 
been drawn, and have an opportunity of judging its contents 
for themselves. A serious reader regards this as his most valu- 
able privilege, while a devourer of fiction joins a circulating 
library almost for the sole purpose of getting every new novel— 
good, bad, or indifferent. 

Although every intelligent reader would welcome heartily 
any advice as to the best new books that a library might be dis- 
posed to give him, he would resent strongly all attempts to control 
his choice or to limit him to the particular works approved by it. 
Nothing annoys a serious reader more than an attempt to foist 
upon him books that he does not want, or a refusal to let him have 
those that he wishes to see and examine for himself—even if upon 
examination they prove to be worthless. He is not likely to 
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accept the librarian’s assurance to that effect, without insisting 
upon looking through them for himself. Besides, opinions differ 
so greatly on literary topics, that what the librarian condemns 
may on examination meet with his approval ; while what is ap- 
proved and strongly recommended may appear to him altogether 
uninteresting and valueless. 

It is quite clear that, so far as the serious reader is concerned, 
any guidance which is to influence him must come from the critics 
and reviewers. In his eyes the bookseller and librarian have 
merely these special functions to fulfil, viz., to sell or to lend to him 
any books that he may require—the choice resting with him in 
every case and not with them. Only for this purpose were they 
evolved. When publisher, bookseller and librarian were one 
and the same person, the choice and range of books to be seen 
at any one establishment was found too limited—being always 
practically confined to the works issued by that particular house. 
If a reader wished to see and examine a book issued by some other 
publisher, then a visit must be paid to his shop. To do away with 
this restriction, this bias, the common or general bookseller came 
into existence, ready to supply any work wanted—irrespective of 
its origin—and in the same way the librarian stood ready to lend 
books issued by any and every publisher. If the librarian is 
prepared to play the part of “ guide, philosopher and friend” to 
his clients, and will maintain a staff of expert readers for that 
purpose, I, as a humble subscriber, shall, of course, welcome 
gratefully his advice and his efforts in our behalf, but shall at the 
same time resent strongly all ex cathedra pronouncements that will 
prevent my seeing and judging for myself the contents of any 
particular work I want to look at. In order to reach those of us 
who live in the country, he will, moreover, have to go to consider- 
able expense in printing his reports and recommendations, for we, 
alas, are not open to that personal influence, the exercise of which, 
makes “ Ex-Librarian” say: “It is such a docile public, if you 
take it the right way, and so singularly willing to accept guid- 
ance.” We, who are not susceptible to this personal influence, 
must be reached through the medium of print which, adminis- 
tered at intervals, and rapidly forgotten, will not be so effective 
(either in tying us down to a perusal of the works recommended 
or in making us satisfied to do without those not recommended) 
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as the personal advice tendered to those who are able to call at 
the library. It is to be feared that we, non-callers at the library, 
will not be found so docile as those subject to the personal in- 
fluence of the librarian, and not so content to do without what 
he considers unnecessary for us. And, so perverse are we, it is 
not at all unlikely that the librarian’s best meant efforts and 
choicest recommendations will frequently fall wide of the mark 
and fail to convince us. Personally, I may confess that some of 
my dreariest hours have been those wasted in trying to find some 
charm or even interest in books lauded by critics and reviewers 
as effusions of absolute genius. A literary censorship that would 
satisfy all or even the majority of his subscribers and induce them 
to do without the books that he considers fall below his standard 
is, I fear, beyond the capacity of any librarian. 

What success he could hope for in his attempts to limit the 
demands of the mere reader of fiction I fail to see. The novel 
reader, pure and simple, reads simply to kill time, and for this 
purpose demands an enormous:and constant supply of new novels. 
He, or she, cares little for the quality of the books supplied, but 
must have a fresh batch every few days, whether they are good, 
bad, or indifferent. The wild rush of the novel reader is for the 
newest, and if a book is “ talked about,” it must be obtained at 
once in order to enable the reader to join in the talk. Publishers, 
of course, cater for this demand, and constantly put forth lists of 
new and forthcoming novels, for which the voracious novel reader 
instantly applies. To limit the supply, on the ground that most 
of these are worthless, would, I imagine, entirely fail to satisfy 
the readers of fiction, seeing that they simply want quantity. 
“ Ex-Librarian’s”’ advice to these readers would probably be 
entirely thrown away; for to recommend them to read only 
“good”? novels—which are singularly few in number—would 
amount to a suggestion that they should read these few over and 
over again. But that is the very last thing the novel reader is 
disposed to do. The novel, once read, is not wanted again— 
something new must be forthcoming ! 

If the ordinary novel reader could be guided in h's choice, and 
persuaded to read only the best, it would no doubt be a very 
desirable consummation ; but in order to bring this about it is 
obvious that his very nature would have to be changed. 
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The machinery suggested by “Ex-Librarian ” for the reform 
of the libraries, viz., that the publishers should take the matter 
in hand, and run libraries of their own, does not seem to be well 
considered or to promise much success. This is what “ Ex- 
Librarian ” says: 


But besides the reading public there are two other classes commercially 
interested, the authors and the publishers. Why are these content to leave by 
far the most important distributing agency in such ignorant hands? We have 
heard a good deal lately of dulness in the book trade. It seems to be agreed on 
all sides reform is needed, that there are too many middlemen, and that 
the publisher and the public need to be brought into closer relation. Why 
should not the publishers run the libraries themselves? Or, if they cannot 
acquire a controlling interest in the existing institutions, why not combine to 
start an entirely new library on rational lines? Sticking still to the purely 
commercial aspect, think of its advantages merely as an advertising medium. 
With a public not only amenable to suggestion but positively hungering for 
advice, what might not be accomplished, at a minimum of expense, by a really 
skilful advertiser. We in England are only just beginning to understand what 
can be done by advertising as the intelligent anticipation of inevitable demand ; 
we still look upon it mainly as a means for getting rid of what cannot be got 
rid of otherwise, forgetting that you can only play that game for a strictly 
limited period. ‘Once bitten, twice shy,” is as true of the reading public as of 
any other. But apply advertisement, as it should be applied, to informing the 
public of things worth their knowing, take good books and push them for all 
they are worth, letting the rubbish sink to its proper place at the bottom, and 
you will be surprised to find what the demand for good literature will rise to, 
and how swiftly the bad and ephemeral will vanish out of sight. 


But does this sound feasible, or commend itself to a reader? 
What it means is, that the publishers, or some of them, should 
run circulating libraries themselves and advertise extensively 
the best books “letting the rubbish sink to its proper place at the 
bottom.” But is not this just what they would notdo? Would 
any publisher—interested in a joint Publishers’ Circulating Library 
—admit that the books he publishes are rubbish and deserve 
to be left out in the cold? No; the Publishers’ Library would 
simply circulate the works of all its members—each one of 
whom would insist on having his books included and pushed 
to the same extent as the others—while the books published 
by non-members would be left out in the cold, whatever their 
value might be. This would be simply reverting to the old 
system. 
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The lending libraries not dominated by ‘publishers do at least 
supply with some impartiality the books issued by all; but to 
place the control in the hands of the publishers would almost 
certainly deprive readers of much which they now get. The 
existing libraries, like all human institutions, have their faults, 
but if the management were to be placed in the hands of the pub- 
lishers I am afraid that What the Public Wants, if this happen 
to be outside the ring of publishers interested, it would probably 
not get. 


An OLp SUBSCRIBER. 


ENGLISH PICTURES IN GERMAN 
GALLERIES 


DETERRED, doubtless, by some of the “awful examples” in the 
Louvre, and by manifestly spurious pictures which have for the 
last quarter of a century passed through the Hotel Drouot, Paris, 
the directors of German art museums have until quite recently 
shown a marked reluctance to admit Early English pictures into 
their galleries. When they had the opportunity of acquiring 
these pictures at reasonable prices they hesitated ; and now that 
they are anxious to obtain a few good specimens, the wealthy 
amateur steps in and carries all before him. 

In spite of the many false and doubtful Early English pictures 
—genuine perhaps so far as English origin is concerned, but in 
most cases the works of inferior artists parading under imposing 
names—there are many perfectly genuine specimens of Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Romney, and Hoppner in French private collec- 
tions. The late M. Groult, for instance, secured a superb Gains- 
borough, the famous portrait of Lady Mulgrave, and a beautiful 
Hoppner, Mrs. Benwell—the latter at about one-tenth its present 
market value. 

We are, however, just now not so much concerned with English 
pictures in France as with those in Germany. And in this respect 
it is strange that until within the last few years Germany should 
have been so backward with regard to pictures of our great 
masters, to whom the Germans were introduced over three- 
quarters of a century ago by one of their greatest authorities, 
Dr. G. F. Waagen, whose inventory of the collections of pictures 
in England is still an invaluable work of reference, one of the 
earliest and most authoritative of its kind. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the history of art that 
whilst portrait-painting in England was at its highest it had sunk 
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to its lowest ebb on the Continent. Take, for instance, the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century, when we had Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, Hoppner, and Lawrence at their best: the 
combined efforts of the portrait-painters of the European conti- 
nent cannot show anything like so glorious a record of work 
accomplished.* Germany, in this respect, had sunk lowest in 
the artistic scale. This may be accounted for by the volcanic 
condition of political and social life; but this explanation can 
hardly hold good, for whilst the German States were not fighting, 
either among themselves or a common enemy, England was at 
war not only in Europe, but in Asia and America. There was, 
in fact, very little taste for or encouragement of art in the German 
States, and the utter stagnation which prevailed in Central Europe 
during the last half of the eighteenth and the first half of the 
nineteenth centuries will be seen almost at a glance in the galleries 
of what is now, politically at least, United Germany. Since the 
war of 1870-71, and the unification of Germany, that country 
has taken a leading place in art matters, not only as a producer, 
but as a market. 

Travel and study in England have revealed to the German 
student of art the fact—of which he was informed long ago by 
Waagen—that England possessed a school of artists worthy to rank 
with the greatest of the Golden Age of France, Italy, Holland, and 
Belgium. The Germans have realised that a public picture gallery 
is a source of education, and that that education is imperfect 
which ignores the English school. English travellers will be the 
first to acknowledge that the Germans are now doing their best 
to remove a manifest anomaly. Lavice, in his singularly compre- 
hensive Revue des Musées d’ Allemagne, 1867, which is in effect 
a catalogue raisonné of the pictures and sculptures exhibited in 
the public and private galleries and churches of Germany and 
Austria, from Cologne to Vienna, does not name a single artist 
of purely English origin. Loutherbourg, whom he does name, 
was of French birth and training; Kneller and Lely, Holbein, 
Jansen, and Zofiany, whom he also cites, were of foreign origin ; 


* “Since the middle of the eighteenth century,” wrote the late Professor 
Richard Muther in his Geschichte der Malerei im XIX Jahrhundert, “ English 
influences were fertilising Europe. The truth and naturalness of English ideas 


were introduced as models, and England became in her whole culture the 
instructor of the Continent.” 
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and nearly all the pictures of these artists described by him were 
painted abroad. 

The Germans themselves have acknowledged their own amaze- 
ment at the superb display—by far the finest ever seen out of 
England—of English pictures at the Kénigliche Akademie der 
Kiinste, Berlin, in January and February 1908. The evidence 
of the existence of an Early English school was not only over- 
whelming, but also its superiority to every other school of the 
same period. A converted man is, or should be, a chastened 
creature, and even the most Chauvinistic German, after visiting 
this loan exhibition, must have admitted, to himself at least, 
that Englishmen were doing something besides fighting France 
and lampooning their own politicians when George III. reigned 
over these realms. 

It would be interesting if one could point to the first Early 
English picture admitted to a German gallery; but this would 
involve more time and research than the result would justify. 
The most enterprising mover in the matter of acquisition of 
English pictures is Dr. Wilhelm Bode, the director of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum in Berlin, a gentleman whose name was so 
prominently before the public a few months ago in connection 
with the now famous Flora bust. In the matter of pictures by 
artists of all countries and schools Dr. Bode is justly regarded 
as one of the highest judges in Europe, and, for that matter, in 
the world. Probably no public gallery in Europe is so free from 
false attributions as that of Berlin. It is, however, only of recent 
years that Dr. Bode has turned his attention to Early English 
pictures, for not a single example is mentioned in the dritte auflage 
of his Beschreibendes Verzeichnis der Gémdlde, published in 1891. 
Examples of almost every other school are to be found in this 
catalogue. But in the sechste auflage of the same admirable 
publication, published at the end of the year 1906, the “ englische 
bilder des 17 und 18 Jahrhunderts” occupy a considerable space, 
and since then a number of important additions have been made ; 
so that, in time, instead of sharing a room with French and other 
pictures of the same period, we may hope to occupy the whole 
of one salon. 

Dr. Bode’s selection may at once be described as one of an 
exceedingly interesting and representative character. With one 
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exception, the pictures are genuine and correctly named. They 
are not all the finest examples that one would like to see in such 
a world-iamed museum, but masterpieces of our great artists 
are beyond the financial resources of a public gallery, upon which 
there are always so many claims. The two Romneys, Sarah 
Marriott, of Danesfield, Yorkshire (1738-1820), and Edward 
Poulter (circa 1754-1832) are excellent examples of the artist’s 
early manner—the manner that is so marked in all the portraits 
which he painted soon after his return from Italy, and when he 
first set up as a rival to Sir Joshua in Cavendish Square. 
The Mrs. Marriott was evidently painted before he started a 
diary—the earliest entry in which is March 27, 1778—since there 
is no record there of this portrait. It is so evidently reminiscent 
of the two Misses Ramus, now the property of the Hon. W. F. D. 
Smith, that it must have been painted at about the same time. 
It is an engaging portrait of an interesting-looking woman in low 
white dress with grey cloak, and black hair dressed high and 
bound with white ribbon. Both this (which was acquired from 
Messrs. Colnaghi) and the second Romney portrait are what the 
artist called “‘ three-quarters,” 7.e., 30 in. by 25 in., which com- 
prised the head and shoulders of the sitter. The Poulter portrait 
remained in the family until March 1908, when it was sold at 
Christie’s with the companion picture of Mrs. Poulter; it then 
realised four hundred guineas, and passed into Messrs. Agnew’s pos- 
session, eventually finding its way to its permanent home in Berlin. 
Poulter, whose name was originally Sayer, was a graduate of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and after studying law entered the 
Church and became Prebendary of Winchester. He was an active 
politician of ‘‘ High Tory principles.” This portrait, which shows 
him in a brown coat with yellow and green vest and white stock, 
was painted in 1780, shortly after he had changed his name, and 
before he had changed his profession. The artist’s charge for 
painting it was 18 guineas. 

There are three examples of Sir Joshua Reynolds, one a 
good “bust” of the artist, purchased from a firm of English 
dealers in 1895, in which year two portraits of himself appeared 
at Christie’s—one was in the Louis Huth sale of May 20, and the 
other in the Cartwright sale of the following month; the size 
of the Berlin portrait suggests that it is the Huth example. The 
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most important of the three Sir Joshuas is the well-authenticated 
picture of Mrs. Charles Boone (wife of Governor Boone, M.P. for 
Hastings) and her daughter, afterwards Lady Drummond. These 
two portraits are painted on a three-quarter-length canvas (50 in. 
by 40 in.), and date from 1774-76, Reynolds, as Messrs. Graves and 
Cronin inform us, receiving one hundred guineas for the picture, 
which was exhibited at the British Institution in 1865, and at 
the Old Masters in 1904; it was engraved by Every in 1866. 
The picture remained in the family until it was acquired by Mr. 
Alfred Beit, at whose death, in 1906, it was bequeathed to the 
Berlin Museum. The third Reynolds is one of a bewildering num- 
ber of portraits of the famous Kitty Fisher (or Fischer). It is a 
sketch in oils, and represents her in the character of Danae, “ mit 
entblosstem Oberkérper halb aufgerichet nach rechts auf einem 
Lager liegend, vom Giirtel abwiarts mit einem hellblauen Gewand 
bekleidet.” All that is known of this sketch, which is 18 in. by 24in., 
and seems to have escaped the vigilance of Messrs. Graves and 
Cronin, is that it came from Sir Charles Robinson’s collection. 

The single example of Thomas Gainsborough, a superb whole- 
length portrait of Squire John Wilkinson, was one of the several 
pictures in Mr. Alfred Beit’s bequest. The subject is shown seated 
in a landscape, in greyish coat, green vest, and black knee-breeches; 
right hand holding walking-stick, the left his hat. This portrait, 
apart from being a fine example of the artist, represents a man 
of very unusual interest. His only daughter by his first wife 
married a Speaker of the House of Commons, Charles Manners 
Sutton (afterwards Viscount Canterbury); his eldest son by his 
second wife was Speaker of the House of Commons at a later 
period, and was the first Viscount Ossington; his second son 
became Bishop of Salisbury, his third a Colonial governor and 
a knight, his fourth an archdeacon; whilst of two of his other 
sons one was a double first and the other a first at their university. 
The father of this remarkable family sat for several years in the 
House of Commons, and died on May 6, 1820. John Wilkinson, 
at about the time he succeeded to his uncle’s estates at Ossington, 
in 1785, took the surname of Denison, by which his descendants 
are known. Gainsborough painted this portrait before the change 
in the name took place, and it is necessary to point this fact out 
to prevent any confusion in future. 
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Raeburn is also represented by a very fine whole-length portrait 
of a man—one of two versions of Sir James Montgomery, Lord 
Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer, Solicitor-General and 
Lord Advocate, in black dress and gown, with white wig and 
bands, seated at a table, on whichis a mace. Both versions were 
painted about 1801, and that at Berlin is presumably that which 
was for some time on loan at the National Portrait Gallery, Edin- 
burgh, and at Christie’s on March 16, 1907. The one doubtful 
English picture in the gallery is a portrait ascribed to Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and claiming to represent William Linley, presumably 
the brother of Mrs. Sheridan ; it is on a Kit-cat canvas, and was 
at one time in the Kaiserine Friedrich collection. It was pre- 
sented to the museum in 1904 by the Grafen Gotz Seckendorff. 
I can see no trace of Lawrence, even at his worst, and the style 
of dress suggests that it was not painted until some years after 
that artist’s death. Lawrence’s beautiful and refined portrait 
of Willian: Linley when a youth, exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1789, is one of the glories of the Dulwich Gallery ; the Berlin 
portrait is of an elderly man, and at once suggests a portrait- 
painter of quite a commonplace order. Dr. Bode would have been 
well advised in refusing this gift, although refusal is sometimes 
a difficult and delicate task. But surely there are provincial 
museums where such things can be safely loaned ? 

Zofiany may be conveniently claimed here as an English 
artist, but as he was of German birth there was a double reason 
for finding him in the Berlin Gallery. He is well represented, 
but not until this last year or so, Dr. Bode having been fortunate 
enough to secure two of his highly finished pictures, one a canvas 
with small whole-length portraits of a lady and gentleman, and 
the other with an elderly gentleman seated in a landscape. Both 


are characteristic examples of Zoffany at his best. The two works - 


of one great and unduly neglected landscape-painter, Richard 
Wilson, R.A., are among the acquisitions of 1904-5. One was 
given by Herr Hugo Reisenger, of New York, and the other was 
purchased from an English dealer. The former, which is the 
larger of the two, is a classical landscape, or rather a landscape 
with classical ruins, figures, &c., while the latter is an early Turner- 
like view of a wide river with ruins on the left and autumnal- 
tinted trees on the right. 
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It will be seen from the foregoing that Dr. Bode has made 
an excellent start towards the formation of a representative 
collection of Early English masters, and has so far been successful 
without any undue strain on the finances of the institution over 
which he has so long and so ably presided. His example has 
been, or rather is being, followed by other German galleries, and 
nearly all of the first rank have at least one picture of the Early 
English school. 

The Dresden Gallery in particular has been anxious to have 
a small selection of our English pictures. Some eighteen years 
ago it made a start with the portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
of William James, painted in 1759, and showing him in a drab 
coat and white waistcoat, leaning on a pedestal. This portrait 
was for many years in the collection of a well-known amateur 
of excellent taste and judgment, the late William Russell. 
But before the appearance at Dresden of this portrait the gallery 
had purchased a portrait of Enoch Seeman by himself, signed 
and dated 1716. Seeman, like Zoffany, was of German birth 
(he was born at Dantzic in 1697), but for all practical purposes 
may be ranked as an English artist. Another Anglo-German 
artist is also represented here—Sir Godfrey Kneller, with a portrait 
of Lord Euston, engraved by John Smith in 1685. The most 
recent Early English addition to the gallery is a somewhat enig- 
matical portrait of Lucius O’Beirne, Bishop of Meath, exhibited 
at the Old Masters in 1888 as a Hoppner, but claimed by Sir 
Walter Armstrong as a Raeburn. It was at one time in the 
possession of M. Sedelmeyer, of Paris, who also regarded it as 
a Raeburn. When at the Old Masters it might have been claimed 
for either artist, but in examining it carefully again recently I 
came to the conclusion that it was more likely to be the work of 
Raeburn than Hoppner : it is one of those puzzling, conscientious 
but uninspired portraits which might be claimed for half a dozen 
good artists of the time. 

Apart from it, in addition to the older English artists, the 
Dresden Gallery has a small section of what it calls the ‘‘ Ameri- 
kanische und Englischer maler.” So far only four pictures have 
been acquired—one each of three American artists, and one by 
T. Austen Brown, Das Pdchters Kuhstall, painted in 1893, and 
exhibited at the Internationalen Kunstanstellung, Dresden, in 
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1897. -It will be seen, therefore, that the director of the Dresden 
Gallery has commenced at the two extremes of English art—the 
ancient and the modern. 

Munich is not behind either Berlin or Dresden with its enter- 
prise in finding a place for Early English pictures. It has one 
which for a time passed muster as a Rembrandt! This is a small 
panel (104 in. by 164 in.) with an autumnal landscape, “ Fischer- 
hiitten am ufer eines Gewissers, auf welchem Leute in einem 
Kahne.” This, whichis now classed as the work of an unknown 
English artist of 1780, has been in the gallery for nearly a century. 
Perhaps in time it will receive an “attribution.” There is no 
doubt about the authenticity of most of the other pictures. The 
Lawrence bust portrait of Henry first Lord Mulgrave is a good 
specimen of the artist’s later period. It shows Pitt’s Foreign 
Secretary in dark coat and white cravat, and was at Christie’s in 
May 1902, when it was bought by M. Sedelmeyer for one hundred 
and ninety guineas only. The Raeburn portrait of Lord Douglas 
Halyburton of Pitcur (1777-1841), son of the fourth Earl of 
Aboyne and his second wife, acquired a year or so ago, also passed 
_ through Christie’s. It isnot a great portrait, but quite a passable 
example of the artist ; it was painted when the subject was about 
twenty years of age, 2.e., towards the last years of the eighteenth 
century. It.is a three-quarter-length figure, and at the sale of 
Mr. J. H. Brass’s two Raeburns on May 26, 1906, it was purchased 
for one hundred and thirty guineas by Herr Heinemann, who has 
given it to the Munich Gallery. Raeburn’s fine portrait of Lord 
Douglas Halyburton’s mother was in the Milburn sale of June 
1909, and then realised sixteen hundred guineas. 

The one picture ascribed to Sir Joshua at Munich claims to 
be a portrait of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams (1709-59), and is 
a gift of the brothers Heinemann, passing into the gallery in 
1906. Nothing is said as to its provenance, and I cannot trace 
its public sale in England, of which I should have a record if it 
had realised upwards of ninety guineas. It is not at all certain, 
though possible, that Reynolds painted Sir Charles Williams 
ad vivum. There is, however, no convincing record of his having 
done so; but we do know that he copied the well-known portrait 
of Anton Rafael Mengs, formerly at Holland House, and now in 
the National Portrait Gallery. This copy was done by him 
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before 1760 for Williams’s son-in-law, the fourth Earl of Essex, 
but the Munich portrait is not a copy of the Mengs, the scheme 
of the two being totally different. Where did Messrs. Heinemann 
get the portrait ? There is a peculiar appropriateness in a German 
gallery possessing a portrait of this distinguished politician and 
active supporter of Walpole, for he was Envoy at Dresden in 1746, 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berlin in 1749, and again at Dresden 
in 1751. It is well, however, for the authorities to be quite 
certain about the man, even if there is a doubt about the artist. 

The single example of John Opie, the only one, I think, in a 
German gallery, is a characteristic example of this artist’s skill. 
The portrait at Munich suggests Hannah Moore; it is of an old 
lady in white dress with black lace shawl over her shoulders, and 
white muslin mob-cap, seated in a red-plush-covered chair. The 
name of the subject is not given, and nothing is said as to its 
provenance, except that it was a gift of the dealer in antiquities, 
Herr Bohler, in 1906. Finally, mention may be made of a good 
landscape by Richard Wilson—also a gift, received in 1897. Wilson, 
it will be observed, is more generously represented in the German 
galleries than any other English artist. 

It is a debatable point as to where the Early English school 
ends and the modern school begins. If we are not quite clear 
on the matter at home, there is excuse for uncertainty at Munich. 
In passing from the Alte Pinakothek to its near neighbour, the 
Neuen Pinakothek, we find two examples of English artists who 
might be classed with either the old or the new. Both John 
Constable and David Wilkie were born in the time of Reynolds 
and Romney ; but the two pictures in question are more appro- 
priately ranked with the moderns. The Constable landscape 
(134 in. by 174 in.) was purchased from a Munich dealer in 1905 ; 
it is a small version of the beautiful picture of Hampstead Heath 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1830, now in the Sheepshanks 
collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, and finely engraved 
(Plate 22) by David Lucas in English Landscape Scenery. The 
Munich picture may be the one offered at Christie’s on May 3, 
1902, and catalogued as “formerly the property of Clifford 
Constable.” 

Readers of Wilkie’s Life will recall the artist’s joy at seeing 
his picture Reading the Will hung in the place of honour in the 
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royal palace of Bavaria, and in a frame designed by the king. 
“Tt is,” he wrote in 1826, “ surrounded by a Teniers, a Wouver- 
mans, a Ruysdael, and various other specimens of the Dutch 
masters; is remarkably in harmony with them, looks rich and 
powerful; stands its ground well, and, if sold with them, looks 
as if it would bear as good a price.” The picture was subsequently 
bought for the public gallery at Munich for twelve thousand 
florins. It was first exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1820, 
had an enormous popularity in its engraved form, and is still 
regarded as one of his finest works before his Continental tour, 
after which he could exclaim with the ancient master, ‘‘ Anch’ io 
sono pittore.” 

But the director of the Neuen Pinakothek has not contented 
himself with these two pictures of Constable and Wilkie. The 
appreciation, indeed, of American and English artists of to-day 
is evident by the fact that there are in these galleries works by 
nearly two dozen artists of the two countries, and all pictures 
which the artists would, in most cases, regard as fair specimens 
of their respective styles. Some of these men have studied at 
Munich and have exhibited there. We are only concerned with 
the English painters, and the one most in evidence is, curiously 
enough, of German birth, Sir Herbert von Herkomer, who has 
not only a portrait of the Prince Regent Luitpold von Bayern— 
and who, from the number of portraits here and elsewhere in 
Munich, seems to have sat to every Bavarian artist of recent 
times !—but also a singularly powerful water-colour drawing 
of two venerable peasants with the title Sorgen. G. F. Watts 
is represented by a small allegorical picture with the title Der 
Gliickliche Krveger, which was bought by the State from the 
exhibition held at Munich in 1893. Frank Brangwyn, T. Austen 
Brown, D. Y.Cameron, John Lavery, William Stott of Oldham, 
and H. S. Tuke are among the many other English-speaking 
artists who find a place at the Neuen Pinakothek. 

In the Cassel gallery there is a Gainsborough landscape 
which has been there for many years. The Cologne gallery has 
made a start in a right direction by securing a portrait of an 
English officer by Sir William Beechey. A few other German 
galleries might be mentioned had space permitted, but enough 
has perhaps been said in proof of the fact that the Harly English 
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school is meeting with a full if somewhat tardy recognition in 
Germany. Private collectors in Berlin and elsewhere in Germany 
have for some years past purchased examples of our school for 
their walls, and the private collector of to-day is nearly always 
doing what the public gallery will be doing in the near future. 

I would venture, in conclusion, to address a word of warning 
to the directors of Continental galleries who wish to open their 
salons to Early English pictures. Nothing can be more painful 
to the English visitor than to be compelled to expose false pictures 
purchased with public money. If directors of these galleries 
would only insist upon having a full provenance with each 
picture, and upon having all pedigrees independently verified, as 
could be easily done, there would be very few occasions for ridicule. 
No English picture-dealer with a reputation to lose would think 
of selling a doubtful work to a public institution any more than 
to a private individual. Unfortunately, ali picture-dealers are 
not honest; some of the smaller fry have no reputations to 
lose, and very little real knowledge of their business. Knowledge 
of the Early English school is as yet in its early stages on the 
Continent, and it is far better to prevent mistakes than to correct 
them. 

W. Roserts, 


A PLEA FOR THE ENGLISHMAN 
IN CANADA 


For some years now, and more especially since the beginning of 
the American invasion, one has listened to the oft-repeated cry, 
as to the greenness and general uselessness of the Englishman, 
and particularly the English public-school boy—listened as a 
tule, with a smile, realising that ignorance, narrow-mindedness 
and jealousy, more often than not, prompted the abuse, and 
knowing from many years’ experience of this western country 
that in every corner of the north American continent, there are 
Englishmen by the hundred “ making good” in all the many 
careers open to them—working their way to success quietly, 
without self-advertisement, without everlasting blowing of tin 
horns to proclaim their progress to the world, but steadily and 
persistently reaching their ultimate goal. 

With greater knowledge and a closer study of his subject, 
the American or Canadian, as the case may be, has generally, I 
fancy, the grace to acknowledge that he may have formed an 
over- hasty opinion of our countrymen, from some one unfortunate 
specimen who may have fallen across his path. Meanwhile, it is 
surely unnecessary for an Englishwoman to add her quota to this 
torrent of abuse, as Mrs. Lloyd-Jones does in her article entitled 
“On a Canadian Farm” in the June number of the National 
Review, and by so doing, still further foment the bad feeling 
which so unfortunately exists between certain sections of the 
two people, and which it is the duty of every Imperialist on 
either side of the water to do his or her utmost to allay. 

One can quite appreciate the fact, that a constant diet of 
tough beef, salt pork and pie, washed down with unlimited and 
long-drawn tea might give one a dyspeptic view of life, and to 
people of so little imagination, as to be unable to vary the deadly 
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monotony of that indigestible routine with all.the produce of 
Ontario farms at their doors, it is probably useless to point to 
the past of this vast continent, and ask to whom if not to English- 
men, the existence of this country and its neighbour is due? 
Surely it was English blood that first won it to our flag, and 
English money and ships that brought our brave old pioneering 
forefathers to people its wildernesses, and though English follies 
lost us one great country, it was surely the descendants of those 
same English forebears who crossed the border in their hundreds, 
to help make this country what it is, counting all well lost so 
long as they were loyal to the old flag. 

Some wasters and fools there are in every nation—even 
Canada, I fancy, could produce a few of her own breeding— 
and green all folk must surely be who are suddenly torn from 
their natural environment and thrust into a life of absolutely 
altered conditions; the first white men to pace these shores 
must have seemed the veriest green-horns in their modes of life 
and wariare, to the then Indian possessors of the soil; and what 
many centuries of toil and struggle against all manner of adversi- 
ties have taught the descendants of those pioneers cannot be 
learnt in one day—nor in one lifetime—by the freshly landed 
English youth. It is as impossible to turn an Englishman into 
a ready-made Canadian, as it is to reverse the process; environ- 
ment, heredity, climate all count for much; one sees their in- 
fluences at work already in the children of English parents grow- 
ing up around us, who in tastes, ways, capability for work, are 
totally different from children of the same age in the old country. 

No one who has ever worked in a garden would dream of 
taking precious seedlings from hot-bed or greenhouse, and with 
out gradual preparation and hardening off, transplanting them 
into a bleak exposed field, and there leaving, them unshielded, 
uncared for, to the tender mercies of the elements. Nor would 
any one who has worked among horses dream of taking up a 
young, well-bred colt, not broken or handled in any way, and 
clapping on the harness, and putting him between the shaits 
of a farm cart to draw a heavy load—the result in either case 
could be foretold by the veriest fool; yet most surely is this the 
course pursued by hundreds of thoughtless, selfish parents in 
the old country ; the fittest survive and do well; the weak go 
to the wall and—damnation, generally in the shape of the whisky 
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bottle, and bring into general disrepute the name of Englishman, 
which it should have been their pride and honour to uphold. 

I hold no brief for the English boy, and fully admit that as 
a farm pupil he can often be destruction to one’s serenity of 
mind and many other things—but the material is good, given 
sufficient time and patience to teach him, and his faults are at 
most but the common ones of youth, for belief in one’s superior 
knowledge and over-weening self-confidence are the attributes 
of the young in nations as in individuals, the world over. 

There is no getting over the fact that the old country has 
at times sent some pretty hopeless specimens of her race to our 
shores, but because their blunders and follies have given them 
undue prominence and notoriety, it seems hardly just that the 
large majority of Englishmen who are doing good work in their 
own lines all over this country should be ignored, and only the 
failures and misfits held up as public examples of their race. 
When the better kinds of each country meet, and false precon- 
ceived ideas flee before a greater knowledge, then friendship 
and a mutual admiration for each other’s good qualities usually 
follow. Had I the paper to hand I could quote a most eulo- 
gistic article on the English in this district written some time 
ago by an American editor of the local paper, on seeing an advertise- 
ment for a farm hand followed by the words: “ No English need 
apply,” and I fancy his comment on a very large district of 
English people of all classes would considerably surprise Mrs. Lloyd- 
Jones and her Ontario friends. Of course, it is probable that a 
scientifically worked Eastern farm may call for more highly 
skilled labour than our Western ones, with their more rough-and- 
teady methods, and for that reason the raw English boy or man 
finds it easier to become a success with us than with the Ontario 
farmer; not that I wish to imply that the West has no failures, 
or that the remittance man who spends his time and income 
at the nearest bar is altogether a thing of the past: there are 
still, unfortunately, districts, though getting fewer all the time, 
to which the following story told of the old days in Calgary 
might apply. An English tourist and a commercial traveller 
were discussing the scenery east of Calgary through which they 
were travelling on the west-bound train, and the former was 
lamenting the deadly monotony of the prairie country and re- 
marking that if they were passing through England they would 
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see numerous objects of interests and various noble old ruins. 
** Say,” replied the commercial, “‘ you just wait till we get to 
Calgary, and Pll show you all you'll want in the way of noble 
English ruins !” 

Personally I consider it “up to” the women of a place to 
set the standard morally and otherwise, and in a district like 
this, in which there are a great many Englishwomen running 
charming, comfortable, refined homes, and keeping up their 
old country ideals, you seldom find either “‘ wasters or drunks’ — 
the mere fact of knowing a thing would not be tolerated by his 
own class, helps to keep many a weakling on the straight road, 
and this western life, which can be made so much easier for its 
women-kind by a man’s little acts of thoughtfulness and helpful- 
ness, brings out all the chivalry towards women which is really 
latent in every Englishman, although too frequently smothered 
in older civilisations by the reverberating shriek of the New 
Noman and the hail-fellow-well-met manners of the modern 
girl, who though doubtless a real good fellow, and capable oi 
holding her own with the other sex in games and rag, can never 
call forth the highest qualities of her men-kind, nor when it 
becomes a case of home-making in a far country, endurance or 
the bearing of physical pain, can she for all her muscle and boister- 
ous spirits compare with her old-fashioned more womanly sister. 
As regards life on a farm in the west, it is hard to tell, as conditions 
vary so much in different localities ; even in Alberta our climate 
is most varied, north, south and central Alberta all ,bringing 
different conditions of temperature, and consequently to a certain 
extent different conditions of work; we all live fairly strenuous 
lives, though our days might sound idle, I am afraid, compared 
with Mrs. Lloyd-Jones’ description of the hours and work on an 
Ontario farm, which are aptly described by our old friend, David 
Harum as “ Work all day, and chores all night!” We con- 
sider a twelve-hour day more than long enough for any one even 
on a farm, and in times of stress like haying and harvest rarely 
have our men up before 6 A.M. We keep one regular man (with 
one or more extra in busy times) and pay him good wages, $25 
a month at ordinary times, with of course his board, and during 
haying time anything up to $35 or $40, and we expect him to put 
in a good day’s work while he is at it; he gets up at 6, lights the 
kitchen fire. and feeds stables and milks, breakfasts at a quarter 
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to 7, then off to whatever work may be in hand ; dinner at 12.30 
for which they are allowed an hour off, but seldom take it ; 
supper at 6.30 in the winter, and 7 o’clock in the summer, by 
which time all chores are finished and he is free to spend his 
evening where and how he likes. 

During the fourteen years of my married life out here, we 
have had men of every nationality, Danes, Swedes, Germans, 
Americans, Canadians, and Englishmen, nearly all good men, 
some excelling more at one thing, some at another, but among 
the whole long list I have never found one who expected me to 
make his bed, or do his washing, or who ever failed in courtesy 
and little helpful ways. Our men have their own shack at some 
little distance from the house, with washing utensils, &c., 
where they smoke and have their friends, and only come into 
the kitchen for their meals, which they do not have with us. 
We have twice had Englishmen who were failures, one a R.N. 
man who drank, and a retired N.W.M.P. man who suffered from 
the same disease and was always when sober very weary of life ; 
but against those two we have had a great many exceptionally 
good men, and unlike Mrs. Lloyd-Jones I would choose an English- 
man every time; they are far more considerate towards women, 
and their manners are not to be compared. Even an American 
girl I once had working for me for a time, said she would never 
have any use for her American men-kind, after what she had seen 
of the Englishmen up here. 

Our present man was a grocer’s assistant in Manchester, 
and came out two years ago; he has his own homestead and 
only works out for five or six months at a time, having work 
to do on his own place; he is a first-class man with teams and 
stock, a good ploughman, takes a keen interest in everything on 
the place, and can be absolutely trusted in every way: if we 
happen to be away, or get home late for a meal, he gets his own, 
and I come back to find everything tidied up and put away; 
he is always ready to help one in many little extra ways, and 
many an evening this summer has he spent hoeing potatoes up 
to ten o’clock at night because as he said he “couldn’t bear to 
see dirty potatoes from his shack door ! ” 

I could tell of many more, but perhaps he may serve to prove 
that all Englishmen, even the town-bred, are not failures on 
Canadian farms. My husband is, I think, a good example of 
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the fact that the English public-school boy and Oxford man 
can also be a success; he came to the West twenty-one years 
ago when the West was a wilderness, with a modest capital of 
£400 and a yearly allowance of £100—he now owns some 1700 
acres of land and about 200 head of stock, besides horses and a 
certain acreage in grain, his brother having about the same; 
they are two out of some thirty or forty Englishmen of all classes 
in this neighbourhood, none of whom could, I think, be written 
down as failures. 

We have several boys who have taken winter courses for 
several years at Guelph Agricultural College working on farms 
in the summer; and to all boys coming out to take up land, I 
would strongly urge the same course; the college gives them a 
good scientific basis to work on, and makes the practical side 
far more interesting, and is altogether a better start for their 
farm life than going as a private pupil, which is seldom a success, 
Let them make friends with the many young fellows from Canadian 
farms who go there, and instead of wrapping themselves in an 
impenetrable armour of insular aloofness and superiority, let 
them devote all their energies to trying to absorb the history, 
life and interests of the people and the country which they pro- 
pose to make their home.. 

Of Dr. Grey’s experiment at the Bradfield College Ranch 
we have read with much interest, and the scheme has our sin- 
cerest sympathy and best wishes for its ultimate success, and I do 
not fancy that if his boys have any of the right stuff in them, 
that they will be at all daunted by the terrors of “‘ baching ” : 
many a good meal have we eaten in the old days in a bachelor’s 
shack ! 

As to what Mrs. Lloyd-Jones says about the quantity of 
English public-school boys who come out making no difference 
to the ultimate destiny of Canada as a dependent nation, or an 
appendage of the United States, she may be right; these things 
are in the hands of Governments and the wire-pullers behind 
the Governments. Even Pitt could not save our American 
colonies for our Empire, against the folly and obstinacy of George 
III. and his advisers; the day may not be far distant when 
it will take a greater even than Pitt to save our great 
Dominion from the imbecilities of Lloyd George and his col- 
leagues ! ALBERTA. 


et 
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AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, August 8, 1910. 


Potrtrcs in the United States at the present time are in as chaotic 
a state as any man has ever known them. Parties are dis- 
organised. Discipline is shattered. Anything may happen—even 
the expected—and no one would be surprised. The balance 
swings from day to day. One day the “insurgents” are on top 
and the next day the Conservatives have their innings; there are 
as many combinations as in a child’s kaleidoscope, and seemingly 
they are formed with as little relation to plan. If Republicans 
or Democrats, insurgents or Conservatives are in the ascendant 
there are no means of knowing. It is all guess work and specu- 
lation, and probably the uncertainty will continue until the votes 
are counted in November. 

The mental attitude of the American people, or at least a very 
large proportion of them, is decidedly interesting and peculiar 
at the present time. It is the result, it seems to me, of the attempt 
to unite two forces that are not complementary. It is the forced 
marriage of politics and morality. Now politics need not neces- 
sarily be unmoral, but it appears almost ludicrous to attack a 
question of policy, which is almost always a question of expedi- 
ency, on the ground that it is unethical. 

There are, of course, certain political measures that are to be 
supported or opposed solely on the naked question whether they 
are right or wrong, which admit of no compromise. Take slavery, 
for instance. Here the question was one of conscience, and for 
every man to decide for himself whether he could approve of his 
fellow men being held in bondage. Or take a war carried on 
for the sake of conquest and the political advantage that will 
follow. Men can argue themselves into believing in the justness 
of their cause, and can find that it does not offend their sense of 
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morality, and their opponents, on moral grounds, because war 
for conquest is abhorrent to them, can with perfectly good con- 
science oppose party or Government that would make war. The 
issue is so sharply defined that no man can turn either to the right 
or to the left to escape his responsibility. 

The insurgents assert that they are making their appeal to 
the conscience of the country to do—what? That is where it 
looks to an impartial observer as if they had seized on “ morality ” 
to dress up politics in a more attractive guise, for morality to be 
something more than a vague expression must have a substantial 
basis. The insurgents have not formulated their grievances 
against the Conservatives of their own party in the shape of an 
indictment setting forth in precise terms the “immorality” of 
which they complain, but the burden of their complaint is the 
Tariff Law enacted a year ago. Now the position of the insur- 
gents would be perfectly logical and easily comprehensible if they 
as Free Traders, attacked the Conservatives as Protectionists. 
It might be possible to find Protection immoral and Free Trade 
moral, although it is rather a wrench to common sense to mix up 
morality and the taxing system. The insurgents, however, 
have done nothing of the kind. They are not Free Traders, they 
indignantly deny any such accusation, they vehemently protest 
that they are just as good Protectionists as the men who framed 
and passed the Bill. What then is their grievance? Simply 
the morality of percentages. Fifty per cent. is immoral, forty-five 
per cent. is moral. It is ridiculous, but it is nevertheless true. 
The duties levied on certain articles—not on all articles be it 
understood—are too high, and therefore immoral. These duties, 
it is perhaps unnecessary to add, are on articles in which the in- 
surgent States have little if any interest; the duties on articles 
in which insurgency is interested are none too high, and there- 
fore “ moral.” 

It is this curious juggling with words that leads one to doubt 
whether insurgency is anything more than mere hysteria, whether 
it isn’t the old political cry with a new voice. One may be doing 
the insurgents an injustice, but somehow or other neither their pro- 
fessions nor their protestations seem to ring quite true. The United 
States at one time saw men and parties, the whole country in 
fact, divided on a great moral issue, and no one was in doubt as 
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to the sincerity of those on one side or the grim determination 
of those on the other to fight, if necessary, to prevent the destruc- 
tion of an immoral institution. The insurgents seem to think 
that if the average duties in the Tariff Bill had been made ten 
per cent. lower, the Bill would be entitled to its certificate of 
morality. This was not the spirit of the Abolitionists, who would 
stop nothing short of total manumission, to whom slavery in all 
its forms was hideous, who would have regarded themselves as 
unmoral so long as they gave countenance to any part of the 
abhorrent institution. If the insurgents were fired by the same 
crusading spirit that made the Abolitionists risk their lives and 
hazard ostracism, if they found in Protection the moral cancer, 
and that Protection must be extirpated before the people could 
again be made whole, one could understand and respect insur- 
gency; but it seems rather the shrewd dodge of the politician 
than a conviction. For, of course, nothing makes such a wide 
appeal as morality to a people who are unusually moral in the 
ordinary relations of life. Since the sword settled the last moral 
issue in American politics morality has not been preached from the 
hustings, and men excused their indifference to politics because 
politics were mercenary and sordid. It is these men and many 
others who could be induced to regard politics as almost a religious 
duty if they were led to believe that moral questions were involved. 

Yet it would not do lightly to dismiss the insurgent movement 
as hysterical, although at the present time it has the appearance 
of hysteria more than anything else. It may be much more deep- 
seated than that. It may really appeal to conscience. The 
beginnings of most social revolutions are the mutterings of the 
discontented. The people want something, they hardly know 
what, and they agitate in a purposeless sort of way for reform. 
John Hampden resisted the payment of ship-money, but ship- 
money no more brought the second Stuart to the block than did 
his vanity or his inconstancy. Reform must rally round a battle- 
cry as soldiers do about a standard. 

Insurgency either means very much or nothing at all, and it is 
this doubt that gives the movement so much interest. If it is 
the working of conscience, if the people are moved by what they 
believe to be the corruption of politics, if they desire their politi- 
cians and lawmakers to be something better than mere hucksters 
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of office and traffickers in legislation, the movement can no more 
be stayed than Niagara can be dammed by the puny hand of 
man; but if the political property room has been ransacked so 
as to give the stage a new setting, it will not be long before the 
cynical audience discovers that the furniture is the same, even 
although it has a fresh coat of varnish. 


Whether the insurgents become the controlling force in the 
Republican party, or disappear in the course of a year or two, the 
immediate effect of insurgency in all probability will be a schism 
in the Republican ranks this winter that may cost the Republicans 
the House of Representatives. The friends of Mr. Taft hoped 
that insurgency had run its course, and that the Conservatives 
would regain control in the States of the Middle West, but the 
conventions held during the last few days in Iowa and Kansas 
show that instead of the insurgents being unhorsed, they are more 
firmly seated in the saddle than before. They have come almost 
to the point of declaring open war on the President; for in Iowa 
Senator Cummins, the chairman of the Convention, spoke of the 
Republican party as the party of Lincoln and Grant and Roose- 
velt, but refused to mention Mr. Taft’s name; and no greater 
insult was ever offered to a Republican President by a Republican 
Convention. The friends of Mr. Taft in the Convention tried to 
howl Senator Cummins down by insisting that he should name 
the President, but Cummins remained firm, showing that his 
silence was deliberate, and that, so far as he was concerned, he 
did not consider Mr. Taft as properly representative of Republican 
principles. 

In 1896, when Mr. Bryan was nominated for the first time, those 
Democrats who had followed Mr. Cleveland through good and 
evil repute, found themselves in an embarrassing position. As 4 
matter of principle they could not vote for Mr. Bryan, whose 
election they conceived would be disastrous to the country, yet 
it was distasteful to many of them to have to vote for Mr. Mc- 
Kinley, a Republican. Simply to have some one for whom they 
could vote with a clear conscience they nominated a “ Gold 
Democratic” ticket with General Palmer as their candidate for the 
Presidency, and Democrats who could not vote for Bryan, and 
would not vote for McKinley, cast their votes for Palmer, knowing, 
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of course, that they were throwing their votes away, but at the same 
time satisfied because they were weakening Bryan. A great 
many Democrats, however, took a more practical view of the 
situation, and decided that as their main effort was to prevent 
the election of Mr. Bryan, a vote for Mr. McKinley would be a 
great deal more effective than to throw a vote away on Palmer. 
In the aggregate, thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, of 
Democrats voted for McKinley, who, but for this vote, would 
have been defeated. 

We shall in all probability see a repetition of 1896 this year. 
This year there is no President to be elected, only members of the 
House of Representatives, and independent nominations will not 
be made, but there are circumstantial reports that in the imsur- 
gent States the Conservative Republicans will vote for Democrats 
rather than see insurgents elected, and in those States where 
insurgency is strong, but not strong enough to control the con- 
ventions and prevent the nomination of Conservatives, the in- 
surgents will throw their votes to the Democrats to defeat the 
Conservatives. Both wings of the party, the insurgents as well 
as the Conservatives, would rather see a Democratic majority in 


the next House than the triumph of the other faction. It’s a very 


pretty quarrel as it stands, with the Presidency two years hence 
as the great prize both sides are after. 


A very curious and quite unexpected result of the fight of the 
insurgents to obtain control of the Republican party is the effect 
this struggle may have on Mr. Roosevelt’s political fortunes. 
The insurgents, as you have already been told, counted with con- 
fidence on Mr. Roosevelt’s support as soon as he returned to this 
country and had studied conditions. They were prepared to 
range themselves under Mr. Roosevelt’s banner, and with him as 
their leader openly to go to work to bring about his nomination 
the year after next. Whatever private encouragement Mr. Roose- 
velt has offered the insurgents publicly he has not as yet given 
them help, which has been a great disappointment to them. They 
are not only amazed but disheartened by Mr. Roosevelt’s silence. 
Their disappointment is now beginning to be followed by irritation. 

In the current issue of Hampton’s Magazine is an article entitled 
“Is Roosevelt Inevitable ?’’ by Mr. J.C. Welliver. Hampton’s is 
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one of the popular “uplift” magazines that is strongly com- 
mitted to the cause of insurgency, and is a warm admirer of Mr. 
Roosevelt ; and the writer of the article says: “I write as one 
who has believed in him, and whose faith to-day is stronger than 
ever; who believes he has done a work for this nation that no other 
man of his time could have done; and who is confident that that 
work is not yet finished.” It is significant, therefore, that the 
writer should point out that Mr. Roosevelt is not inevitable from 
the standpoint of insurgency. After reciting the history of 
insurgency and what it has accomplished, Mr. Welliver proceeds : 


In order to understand present conditions, one must realise that the reform 
movement—or insurgency—has outgrown the possibilities of monopolisation by 
any one man. There are many able, earnest progressives who are willing to 
put the country’s needs above the party’s welfare, and who will not endorse any 
movement towards compromise with the Tories. 

The progressives are sincerely friendly to Roosevelt, but many of them will 
not consent that he shall assume charge of the reform movement. These men 
have no sympathy with his confirmed habit of compromising principles and 
legislation to maintain or secure party advantage. Aside from that, there is 
another reason why a domination of the new movement by Roosevelt at this 
time would be undesirable. When Roosevelt stars, the play becomes a mono- 
logue, the action an exercise in club swinging. 

In the days when agitation was the thing needed, this habit of Roosevelt’s 
was not so disastrous, but now, when constructive statesmanship is demanded, 
no one man is big enough to do all the work. The brains and the energies of 
all the insurgent forces must be reckoned with and will be required in the active 
service, In this group are men who have achieved much more than Roosevelt in 
practical legislative reform. They have been doing things of importance since 
he left the White House—in many ways making better progress than before, 
notwithstanding the attitude of Mr. Taft. These men will not take orders and 
blindly submit to dictation. Roosevelt may be able to work with them, but he 
will find it necessary to change radically his former treatment of most of them. 


Charging that Mr. Roosevelt has been “friendly to reform, 
but often unfriendly to reformers,” Mr. Welliver answers his 
question whether Mr. Roosevelt is inevitable by saying: 


Assuming that Mr, Taft will not again be President, we come back now to 
our original inquiry. Is Roosevelt inevitable? Is he the destined candidate of 
his party in 1912? 

Much depends upon what Mr. Roosevelt does in the next six months. If 
he shall take sides with the insurgents of his party ; if he shall co-operate with 
other progressives; if he shall cease to fight the La Follettes and the Cumminses, 
and use his influence to hold up their hands; in short, if he shall become truly 
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and fundamentally democratic, then Mr. Roosevelt may be—very likely will be 
—the choice of his party. 


But if Mr. Roosevelt shall continue his policy of opposing and discouraging 
reformers who dare to do some reforming without first securing a dispensation 
from him—then it may fall out that the new insurgency will be powerful 


enough by 1912 to control a National Convention and nominate some man of 
its own temperament, 


What the insurgents want Mr. Roosevelt to do is to help them 
tear down the Republican party so that a new insurgent party 
can rise on the ruins, which is a thing that Mr. Roosevelt is not 
likely to do, as it is foreign to his past training and ideas. It 
would be cynically amusing if Mr. Roosevelt, who did so much to 
give insurgency its impetus, should in the end be its victim. 
Insurgency may be unselfish, but not all the insurgents are un- 
ambitious. If the insurgents succeed in securing control of the 
Republican party there will be more than one insurgent who 
thinks himself properly entitled to the fruits of victory, the 
presidential nomination. Already Senator Cummins is being 
talked about by his admirers as the logical candidate for 1912, 
and there are others. By nature the insurgents are not of a 


retiring disposition. 


Scotland Yard and its antiquated methods, according to the 
American newspapers, has given the American public an object- 
lesson that it is not likely soon to forget. When Inspector Dew 
arrested Dr. Crippen and his companion on the Montrose off 
Father Point, it was a shock to the readers of American news- 
papers to learn that as soon as the arrest had been made the 
prisoners were cautioned as to their rights in the customary 
formula when an arrest for murder is made under English juris- 
diction: “Anything you say will be taken down in writing 
and may be used against you at your trial.” The idea that a per- 
son suspected of crime has any rights that the police are bound 
to respect is startling to Americans, although, it must be added, 
that the newspapers are generous enough to admit that England 
sets an example that America might well imitate. In America a 
suspect is always guilty in the eyes of the police, who proceed to 
extort a confession by what is known as “the third degree.” If 
only half of what has been related in regard to police methods is 
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true the American police have nothing to learn from the Spanish 
Inquisition or the fiendish ingenuity of the Indians when the whites 
fell into their hands. American prisoners awaiting trial are said 
to be starved or supplied highly seasoned food and denied water, 
to be placed in unheated cells in winter and cells artificially heated 
in summer, kept awake all day and all night so that physically 
weakened and their resistance destroyed they will confess anything 
to save themselves the horrors of madness, beaten and tortured 
and forced to submit to the vilest indignities until they purchase 
relief by incrimination. It has been known for years that the 
police violated law and resorted to the most shameful practices to 
secure convictions, but the public was indifferent, and police 
lawlessness and brutality went unchecked. The agitation for 
police reform has finally been heard even by careless lawmakers 
and Congress has appointed a Select Committee to investigate 
police methods, and the arrest of Dr. Crippen will undoubtedly 
give an impetus to police reform. Commenting on Inspector 
Dew’s warning to his prisoner, and the action of the Quebec 
judicial authorities in holding the suspects for the fifteen days 
allowed by law in which they can lodge an appeal, the Washing- 
ton Post says: “In the observance of these formalities, so essen- 
tial to a true administration of justice, England teaches a lesson 
not only to the police officials of America, but to those of the entire 
world.” 


The admission of the territories of Arizona and New Mexico 
as States of the Union, causing the addition of two stars to the 
flag (the reader may perhaps be reminded that the national flag 
has a star for every State in the Union) led the New York Tribune 
to remark “that flag is about to be finished, and thereafter will 
be subject to no further alteration,” and various newspapers ask 
if the Tribune is not a trifle premature, “as Hawaii is at the pre- 
sent time demanding Statehood, and Alaska, and possibly Porto 
Rico will make the same demand in the future.” This has started 
a discussion whether the United States should confine itself to its 
own continent, or admit to the confederation as States remote 
and detached possessions. The Tribune argues in the negative. It 
believes that the fathers of the Republic intended it to be a 
“compact continental union,” to be, in the words of the Con- 
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stitution, “‘ The United States of America,” and not transformed 
into a “ United States of America, Asia and Polynesia.” The 
Tribune views with apprehension the admission of people as 
citizens of the Republic who have nothing in common with the 
people of this continent. 


Lincoln expressed the conviction [the Tribune says] that this Government 
could not permanently endure half slave and half free. We gravely doubt if it 
could endure half civilised and half savage, half white and half polychrome, 
half continental and compact and half insular and dispersed. Seeing the 
strength of the opposition to the immigration of thousands of Chinese and 
Japanese, and the endurance of the prohibition of citizenship for them, we 
cannot believe that this nation will ever be so fatuous as to pitchfork into the 
Union and into full citizenship millions of Chinese, Malays, Tagalogs, Moros, 
Kanakas, and so on. 

The course of consistency, of reason, of prudence, and of patriotism is to 
maintain this for ever as a compact continental union, the United States of 
America. 


With the bitter experience of the negro, one would think that 
the Americans would never grant citizenship to the “half poly- 
chrome,” but the temptation to secure political advantage might 
be great enough to cause prudence to be disregarded. It will be 
interesting to observe what progress Hawaii makes in her demands 
for Statehood. 


The efforts being made by certain interested persons to induce 
the American Government to engage in a forward foreign policy 
by virtually assuming a protectorate over Liberia are not likely 
to meet with success, that is, if the consent of the Senate has to 
be obtained to the ratification of a treaty, for members of the 
Foreign Relations Committee early in the year, when the ques- 
tion was first brought to their attention, informed Secretary Knox 
that they were opposed to the United States exercising any sort of 
a protectorate, and they would refuse to assent to the ratification 
of a treaty unless the proposed arrangement had the sanction of 
Great Britain and France. There have always been naval officers 
who insisted that the United States ought to have a Liberian 
coaling-station, although that is now kept in the background. 
The ground on which the benevolent assistance of the United 
States is sought is that of “ moral responsibility.” 

In the opening years of the last century there were men wise 
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enough to see that the negro was a detriment instead of a benefit 
to the United States, and that slavery threatened the security and 
well-being of America; the remedy, they believed, was to be found 
in the repatriation of the blacks. This was the beginning of the 
Liberian Republic. It was not a Government enterprise, it was 
never given the status of an American colony or dependency, 
although the Government afforded it assistance, and, as Secretary 
of State Frelinghuysen once wrote, the Republic “ began its career 
among the family of independent States as an offshoot of this 
country, as such it is entitled to the sympathy, and, when prac- 
ticable, to the protection and encouragement of the United 
States.” “Throughout its entire experience,” the New York 
Sun says, “the feeble little commonwealth has clung to the coat 
tails of the United States, and this country has on various occa- 
sions and in both general and specific terms recognised its moral 
obligation by opposing threatened encroachment and _ inter- 
ference.” But now the United States is asked to do a great deal 
more than it has ever done before. It is not only to assume a 
financial protectorate by refunding the Liberian debt and taking 
as security the Customs, but it is to reform the internal finances of 
the republic, organise and officer a frontier police force, and assist 
Liberia in the settlement of pending boundary disputes. The 
New York Sun, among other papers, questions the wisdom or the 
advisability of “an American political and financial guardian- 
ship.” Liberia, the Sun points out, is not like Cuba or San 
Domingo “ at our door,” nor is it in the territory covered by the 
Monroe Doctrine. The Sun is clearly of the opinion that for the 
United States to meddle in the affairs of Liberia is an adventure 
that is unnecessary, and the beginning of a policy that may have 
serious consequences. 

It has not been made clear why the United States should dis- 
play such a keen desire to interest itself in Liberia. That it has 
any desire to acquire territory cannot of course be considered 
seriously, that its policy is dictated by the hope of obtaining a 
coaling-station is almost equally improbable, although a Liberian 
coaling-station would not be objectionable to the naval strategists. 
Politically or commercially, there is nothing to be gained. It 
must be that the State Department is animated solely by “‘ moral 
responsibility.” 
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The rapid progress made on the Panama Canal, and the report 
from London printed in many of the American papers that 
England will fortify the Island of Trinidad, gives renewed interest 
to the question of the protection of the canal, whether it shall be by 
fortifications or by neutralisation. The army engineers, of course, 
are in favour of fortification, and at the last session of Congress 
Mr. Taft asked for about £800,000 to begin the works that are 
estimated to cost nearly three millions sterling. Congress, how- 
ever, refused to make an appropriation because of the pronounced 
sentiment in favour of protecting the canal by treaty rather than 
by guns. At the coming session of Congress, Mr. Taft will renew 
the recommendation for an adequate appropriation to begin the 
construction of fortifications. 

When Great Britain agreed to the abrogation of the Bulwer- 
Clayton treaty so as to remove all obstacles to the construction of 
an isthmian canal, the United States bound itself by treaty with 
Great Britain to neutralise the canal on substantially the same 
terms as those governing the free navigation of the Suez Canal. 
The British negotiators desired specifically to prohibit the United 
States from fortifying the Canal, but to this the American Govern- 
ment would not consent, although it was willing to agree that the 
canal should never be blockaded, and that no right of war should 
be exercised within it. The United States was given liberty to 
maintain such military police along the canal as may be necessary 
to protect it from lawlessness and disorder. 

It was argued in Congress—and the argument found ready 
support in the newspapers—that for the United States to fortify 
the Canal would be to violate the spirit of the agreement, as the 
United States was morally bound not to seek any advantage in the 
Canal that was not possessed by Great Britain or any other nation 
willing to subscribe to its use on similar terms. This argument, 
however, is combated by the advocates of fortifications; thus 
the New York Times, while admitting that under treaty stipula- 
tions the United States is bound to keep the Canal open in peace 
and war, finds the treaty is silent regarding the means by which 
the guarantee is to be redeemed. It would be foolish, the Times 
contends, to be governed too closely by the analogy of the Suez 
Canal, because that runs through distant alien soil, while the 
Panama Canal is part of the American coast-line, and is a political 
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as well as a commercial work. Besides which, says the Times, 
somewhat cynically, although the Suez Canal is neutralised, it is 
scarcely probable that a fleet hostile to England would be allowed 
to pass through the Canal on an errand of war. When front doors 
are built without locks, forts at Panama may be dispensed with. 

The opponents of fortifications point out that moral considera- 
tions apart, the United States would simply incur a useless expense 
by building forts, as in time of war a hostile fleet would lie in wait 
at the entrances to the Canal and pick off the vessels as they 
emerged, and no forts could protect them, while neutralisation 
would protect not only the Canal itself, but its approaches. The 
question of fortification or neutralisation will probably be deter- 
mined during the coming winter. 

A. Maurice Low. . 
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THE CHRISTIAN LORE OF ANGELS 


In nineteenth-century England there was still common an old 
simple-hearted blessing, said as a prayer by the children of the 
poor, which I fear has now become altogether extinct. It ran 


thus : 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Bless the bed which I lie on, 
Four angels round my bed, 
Two at the foot and two at the head, 
Two to watch, and two to pray, 
And two to carry my soul away. 


What a very happy thought for a little child to fall asleep with ! 
How safe the child must have felt! Little princesses, no doubt, 
once said the words, and closed their eyes with visions of the four 
bright spirits watching at the four corners of the tester, the cvel 
du lit as the French say. All heaven was about a little child’s bed. 
The rhyme belongs to the world-old, world-wide lore of angels, 
of a vast host of spirits of benignant might and power, in league 
with man, and the messengers and ministers of his Maker’s good- 
will to him. What a picture of the clear-eyed childhood of the 
world is given us by the words in Genesis, “ And Jacob went on 
his way, and the Angels of God met him. And Jacob said when 
he saw them, ‘ This is God’s host’ ” (Gen. xxxii. 1). 

We are concerned here only or mainly with the Christian 
tradition of the angels, and not with how that tradition came to 
be, but only with what it is. Speculation has been very busy with 
the story of their Creation, and the Fall of a partofthem. Among 
the Rabbis it was much discussed whether they were created 
on the second day, as being “ winds,” “ spirits,” or on the fifth 
as being the “ birds of God.” In the Christian Middle Ages it 
was held that they were created when God said “Let there be 
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light,” and that those who fell were cast out of heaven when He 
separated the light from the darkness. It was sometimes said 
that they were created on Sunday, and fell on Monday. The 
fact that Monday is the one day of the seven which is left by the 
account in Genesis without a blessing, gave rise to a whole world 
of ingenious comment and speculation, from the Apostles to 
the Reformation. It was believed that a third part of the angels 
fell: “The dragon with his tail drew away a third part of the 
stars of heaven ”’ (Rev. xii. 2). 

The “nine orders of angels” are reckoned thus: Angels, 
Archangels, Virtues, Powers, Princedoms, Dominations, Thrones, 
Cherubim and Seraphim. In New College Chapel, Oxford, there 
is @ window with nine figures representing these nine orders or 
choirs, and a tenth is added with the inscription “ Virgines.” 
The Golden Legend says, “ All that be chosen be taken to the 
orders of angels, albeit the Blessed Virgin be above all.” Hence 
the title “‘ Regina Angelium ” ; and so Adam of St. Victor speaks 
of the “ Regina virginum, transcendens culmen ordinum.” 

It throws a great light on the language of the New Testament 
when we realise how continually these titles are used to denote 
spirits, evil as well as good. For instance, “ neither Principali- 
ties nor Powers shall be able to separate us,” “ above all Princi- 
pality and Power and Dominion,” “the Principalities and Powers 
in heavenly places,’’ “‘ whether they be Thrones, or Dominions, or 
Principalities or Powers,” “‘ Head of all Principality and Power,” 
** Angels and Authorities and Powers being made subject unto 
Him,” “He shall put down all Rule, and all Authority and 
Power ” (The Epistles, passim). The majority of English people 
hearing or reading these sonorous words, probably regard them 
merely as rhetorical flourishes, but they were assuredly not so 
meant by the writers. 

Dante shall be our doctor to teach us to distinguish between 
these spiritual existences, and the forms with which imagination 
and devotion have clothed them. 


Per questo, la Scrittura condiscende 

A vostra facoltade, e piede e mano 

Attribuisce a Dio, ed altro intende ; 

E santa Chiesa, con aspetto umano 

Gabriel e Michel vi rappresenta, 

E altro che Tobia rifece sano.—(Par. iv. 46-49.) 
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“For this the Scripture condescends to your poor;faculties,"and 
lends hands and feet to God; and Holy Church represents with 
human faces, Gabriel and Michael, and that other who healed 
Tobias.” The men of the Middle Ages were quite clear that the 
representations so familiar to them were but images and symbols 
by which a great spiritual reality was rendered accessible to their 
minds. ‘Cosi parlar conviensi al vostro ingegno,” as Dante 
so truly says. 

The angels in the New Testament are always “young men 
in white garments.” The suggestion, above all, is of irresistible 
strength. ‘‘ His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment 
white as snow, and for fear of him the keepers became as dead 
men” (St. Matthew xxviii. 3-4). In the Psalms they are a 
“flame of fire.’ There is an echo of this in Shelley’s glorious 
line “Angels of rain and lightning.” The women-angels of 
modern Christmas cards, and of the tradesmen’s almanacs that 
hang on cottage walls are “ fond things vainly invented.” 

R. 8. Hawker, the Vicar of Morwenstow, used to assert that 
“the angels have no wings, not even a feather.” But this is 
to be a purist of a very rigorous kind. Dante would have told 
him that the wings denoted the rapidity of their motion, as of 
light, through space. Moreover the symbolism of feathers is 
always good. ‘“‘ Thou shalt be safe under his feathers” we read 
in the Psalms (Ps. xli. 4.). The Devil is depicted with wings 
indeed, but they have no feathers. Dante describes him with 

due grandi ali 
Quanto si convenia a tanto ulcello, 
Vele di mar non vid’ io mai cotali ; 


Non avean penne, ma di vipistrello 
Eran lor modo . . .—(/nf. xxxiv. 46-50.) 


“He had two great wings, such as befitted such a bird. Never 
saw I sea-sails so great. They had no feathers, but were like a 
bat’s.” I think the loveliest picture in the world is the Perugino 
triptych in the National Gallery, of the Madonna and Child 
with Michael, and Raphael with the boy Tobias. The angels of 
poets like Spenser and Crashaw are the angels of the Italian 
pictures. When Spenser describes an angel, he speaks of 


a faire young man 
Of wondrous beauty and of freshest yeares, 
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and he makes a great point of his wings: 


two sharp winged sheares 
Deckéd with diverse plumes like painted jayes, 
Were fixéd at his back to cut his ayery wayes. 


Crashaw in his poem on “ The Glorious Assumption of Our Blessed 
Lady,” says 

Go then, go glorious on the golden wings 

Of the bright youth of heaven that sings 

Under so fair a burden, 


and describing the Annunciation, he says, 


Heaven’s golden-wingéd herald late he saw 
To a poor Galilean virgin sent ; 

How low the bright youth bowed, and with what awe 
Immortal flowers to her fair hand present. 


In Isaiah’s vision the Seraphim has “each one six wings; with 
twain he covered his feet; and with twain he covered his face, 
and with twain he did fly” (Isaiah vi. 1). The ancient liturgies 
at the Sanctus speak of “the Cherubim with many eyes, and 
the Seraphim with six wings.” The reader will remember Shake- 
speare’s phrase, “the young-eyed Cherubims.” The exactness of 
the great poet’s language in all matters pertaining to the Christian 
tradition is worthy of note. These are the two highest orders— 
the Cherubim, the Spirits of Knowledge, and the Seraphim, the 
Spirits of Love. The twofold idea of the angelic office is 
expressed in the Michaelmas collect—it is to “do God’s service in 
heaven,” and “‘ to succour and defend men on earth.” The first 
part of this office is performed by all the heavenly host—the 
second more especially by those who are called “ angels ”— 
that is, messengers. St. John the Baptist, by the way, is always 
depicted with wings in the icons of the Eastern Church, to indicate 
his office as messenger sent before the face of Christ. 

Asto the worship offered by the angels, it is only necessary to 
point out the part which the Sanctus plays in the Liturgies of 
Christendom. The Sanctus-bell rings to call the faithful to join 
in that unceasing adoration. The angelic worship is elaborately 
described by the ancient Liturgies. A Syrian Liturgy dilates 
with Oriental diffuseness on “the jubilees of Angels, the songs of 
Archangels, the concerts of Principalities, the dances of Virtues, 
the lyres of Powers, the voices of Dominations, the clamours of 
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Thrones, the thunders of Cherubim, the swift motion of Sera- 
phim.” Well may the French use the proverbial expression 
“étre aux anges,” meaning to be in a transport of joy. This 
is another example of how profoundly the language of the people 
was affected by the worship and faith of the Church. “ Per Chris- 
tum Dominum” goes the Prefatio in the Roman Mass, “ per 
Quem Majestatem Tuam laudant Angeli, adorant Dominationes, 
tremunt Potestates.” This illustrates that large and rich theology 
of the Incarnation, an heirloom from the ancient Church, in which 
the Eternal Son is the Mediator of angels as of men. “ Through 
Whom the Powers tremble.” It is a very grave defect that m 
the English Preface there is no “ through Jesus Christ Our Lord.” 

The attendance of the angels at the altar is the continual 
theme of the Fathers of the Church. When Spenser in his 
“ Epithalamium,” truly in no very edifying context, speaks of 


the angels that continually 
About the sacred Altar do remaine, 


he expresses one of the most ancient and universal of traditions. 
The poets are the best of theologians. The idea of angels minister- 
ing in the Liturgy is very strong in Russia and the East. In 
Eastern pictures one sometimes sees the priest carrying the paten 
and chalice upborne by angels. “Grant that with our entrance 
may be the entrance of the holy angels” runs the prayer. The 
Russian name for the dalmatic, the vestment of the ministering 
deacon, is the “cherubim.” One must not forget the prayer 
of the Western Mass, that “these gifts may be carried by the 
hands of Thy Holy Angel to Thine Altar on high.” But by the 
“angels”? are more especially meant the spirits whose office 
it is to minister to man. Over these, according to all tradition, are 
seven archangels: Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, Uriel, Chamuel, 
Jophiel and Zadkiel. The names of the angels are always a 
composition with that of God, ending with the syllable El, 
and denote the special commission entrusted to each. Michael 
means “ Who is like to God?” Gabriel, “the strength of 
God”; Raphael, “the healing of God.” These are the only 
three commemorated by name by the Church. 


** Who is like God ?” thunders Michael the chief, 
Raphael, “ cure of God,” comforteth grief, 
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And as at Nazareth, prophet of peace, 
Gabriel, “light of God,” bringeth release. 


The Prince of the Heavenly Host is St. Michael. 


Sub tutela Michaelis 
Pax in terr4, pax in ceelis 


the old hymn says. It is he who fought with the dragon and cast 
him out of heaven, and contended with him “ disputing about the 
body of Moses” (Ep. St. Jude, 9), who is said to have made the 
plagues of Egypt and parted the Red Sea ; he is to slay Antichrist 
on Mount Olivet, and his is that “‘ voice of the archangel” at 
which the dead shall rise. He, as the sign-bearer, “ sanctus 
Michael signifer,” will display at the Judgment the Cross, the 
Nails, the Spear, and the Crown of Thorns. Gabriel is the 
messenger par excellence, the bearer of the Great Message 
at the Annunciation. The Russian name for Lady Day is 


“the Glad Tidings.” 
Gabriel to Mary went, 
A mighty Message bare he, 
Deep in awe the Maiden bent 
To hear the first Hail Mary. 


The “ Salutation’ was a very common inn-sign in old English, 
and is still occasionally to be seen. It is to commemorate the 
Annunciation that the Angelus, the Angel-bell, rmgs three times 
a day all over the world. The bell itself was often named 
“Gabriel.” How much poorer in the things best worth having 
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is a country where the Angelus does not ring! Some “softening 
gleam ”’ falls on the life of the most monotonous village or the 
most sordid town as the bell once more evokes the scene, and one 
sees for the thousandth time the Maiden and the Angel in the 
twilight of Nazareth. 

Raphael, the guide of the boy Tobias, is the spirit of joy, the 
angel of safe returns and happy meetings. Uriel is said to have 
been the destroyer of the hosts of Sennacherib. He carries a roll 
and a book, as the interpreter of prophecies. This is probably 
connected with the early Christian legend that it was he, and not 
Christ in person, who accompanied the Disciples to Emmaus, and 
“opened to them the Scriptures.” One of the titles of our Lord 
Himself, by the way, is “ Magni Consilii Angelus.” Chamuel, 
“he who sees God,” is the angel of Gethsemane, who strengthened 


the Saviour in the Agony with the assurance of the Resurrection. 
Jephiel, “the beauty of God,” is the angel at the gates of Eden 
with the flaming sword. Zadkiel, whose name for us is hopelessly 
vulgarised, but which means “ the Righteous of God,” is the angel 
who stayed the uplifted hand of Abraham, about to smite his son. 
The two greatest painters of the world, by the way, were named 
Raphael and Michael Angelo. “ Angelo,” “Cherubino,” “ Sera- 
fino” are all common Christian names in Italy. 

Under the seven archangels are the “thousands of angels” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 17), the whole host of the ministering spirits, sent forth 
to minister to man. It was a Pagan as well as a Christian belief 
that each soul has a guardian spirit, a genius or demon attending 
upon it. In that most extraordinary book, the Revelations 
of Sister Catherine Emmarich, there is a curious touch which 
illustrates this. I quote from my own copy, which is a French 
translation of the German original: “‘ Lorsque Jésus tomba en 
faiblesse, Gesmas, le voleur de gauche, dit ‘Son démon I’a aban- 
donné.’” Sometimes it was held that each soul had not only its 
good angel, but its evil genius. The good angel was held to take 
up his station on the right hand, the evil on the left. There is a 
quaint Russian superstition that one should not spit to the right 
hand, because the good angel is there, but to the left where the 
demon is. One should also put on one’s right shoe first. The 
Jews held that the evil spirits had power over all even numbers, 
hence the saying in all languages “ there’s luck in odd numbers.” 

The office which the angel performs for his charge is “to keep 
him in all his ways,” and to be a faithful and charitable guide, as 
Raphael was to Tobias. This was believed to extend to the 
smallest details of life. One has heard of Catholics praying to the 
Guardian Angel to wake them at an unusual hour in the morning 
—a touching example of loving familiarity with the unseen world. 
The belief in the protection of the angels is strongest in dwellers 
in mountainous countries, and among sea-coast peoples—for 
example, in Brittany. Forest churches all over the world are 
dedicated to them. The Bible represents them as being with 
man continually, from the beginning to the end of his journey, 
encamping around his dwelling, bearing him up in their hands. 
There is no possible circumstance in which they do not stand 
by him, no deliverance which they do not effect for him. They 
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hasten Lot from the doomed city, saying, “ Arise, lest thou be 
consumed’; they present the prayers of Tobit and his wife 
before the Holy One; they carry the soul of Lazarus into Abra- 
ham’s bosom. The angels of the little children see always the face 
of the Father. There is joy in their presence over one poor 
publican or harlot who repents in some mean Galilean town. From 
the first page in the Bible to the last we see them ascending and 
descending upon the sons of men. 

In the morning of the world men received angels unawares. 
Abraham entertained the mysterious Strangers, “he saw Three, 
and worshipped but One,” the Golden Legend says, and to this 
day Russian peasants put up green branches in their houses on 
Trinity Sunday in memory of the tree under which he received 
them. There is a wild Rabbinic legend that Lot’s wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt because she neglected to add salt to the food of 
the angels who came to be her guests. There are angels of 
different countries, “the Prince of Persia,” and “the Prince of 
Grecia”; angels that have power over earth and air and water; 
the ‘‘ Prince of Hail,” and the “ Prince of Fire.” This is the 
meaning of such texts as “ God standeth in the Congregation of 
Princes’ (Ps. Ixxxii. 1). The Rabbinic legends elaborate and 
embroider the stories of the deliverance of Abraham from the 
oven of Nimrod, and of the Three Children from the furnace in 
Babylon—“ the furnace and chimney of the Chaldees,” as the 
Golden Legend says. The angels dispute who is to be the 
deliverer, and by what means the deliverance is to be wrought. 

Something has already been said of the joy of the angels. It 
it is of them that it is said that at the Creation “ the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy” (Job 
xxxvill. 7). The angelic carols and dances at the Nativity are 
‘represented in a thousand pictures. “ When He bringeth the 
First-Begotten into the world He saith, Let all the Angels of God 
worship Him” (Heb. i. 6). The express intention of ringing all 
the bells at the Gloria in Excelsis in the Mass of Easter Eve is 
“to rejoice with the angels.” The gladness at the Ascension, as 
is fitting, is more stately and ceremonial, with its chanting of 
the alternate choirs. “ Tremunt videntes Angeli.” In pictures 
of the Assumption the note of riotous festivity is again struck. 
The point is that it is all a joy over man—the ministration of the 
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whole creation to him, and its unselfish gladness at the good 
reserved for him. 
No theologian has spoken of the angels better than the poet 

Spenser. He says: 

And is there care in heaven, and is there love 

In heavenly Spirits to such creatures base 

That may compassion of our evils move ? 

There is; else much more wretched were the case 

Of men than beasts; but, oh! the exceeding grace 

Of highest God, that loves His creatures so 

And all His works with mercy doth embrace, 

That blesséd Angels He sends to and fro. . 

How oft do they their silver bowers leave 

To come to succour us who succour want. 

How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 

The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant. .. . 

And all for love, and nothing for reward, 

Oh! why should heavenly God to man have such regard ? 


The great point surely is the poet’s question, “‘ Is there care in 
heaven, and is there love ?”’ For those who answer the question 
as he does, no difficulty is presented by the details of how that 
care and love are exercised. The stories are legendary, the 
practices superstitious, the images of the old angel-makers crude 
and childish. But when the country-people saw among the relics 
of some great abbey a feather from St. Michael’s wing, it was to 
them a visible pledge of the Divine protection. Through the 
most puerile representations, their minds grasped the essential 
fact that in an ineffable manner the message came to Mary, and 
the mysteries were wrought out into which the many-eyed Cheru- 
bim desire to look. The poet asks: “ Why should heavenly God 
to man have such regard?” The question had been asked ages 
before in the mystical Psalm, “‘ When I consider the heavens the 
work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of 
man that Thou regardest him ?” and the Psalmist himself gives 
the answer, “Thou madest him lower than the angels—Thou 
madest him to struggle, to fail, to suffer, to toil, to die, but even 
at the first Thou madest him for this, to crown him with the lasting 
crown of the glory and honour of the Incarnation.” 


R. L. GALEs. 
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A DOG OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Part I 


I was born in the last street but one, as you approach the Galata 
Bridge from Pera. Mother chose it because it was the safest, 
being in the middle of our beat. It’s got other advantages, too, 
notably a butcher’s shop at one end, where they allow you to 
smell the meat. That shop is a famous resort, for when they 
remove the carcasses at night, you can generally find a little blood 
on the cobble-stones—that is, if you get there first. 

I’ve heard old dogs say that there is a lot of art in selecting 
the right sort of place; also, that it’s in some dogs and not in 
others. I believe them. Why, I’ve known one poor creature 
so dead to her family’s interests that she fixed on the door-step 
ofa Greek! A Turkish cemetery is a good place, too, none better. 
No one bothers you there, and you can generally find bones, if 
only you dig deep enough. But of all jolly places, give me a 
back street, like ours, right opposite the house of a genuine Turk. 
Talk of kindness! Why, I’ve known him tip his rubbish into the 
street, just to oblige us; and I remember the basket he stuck 
over us, as well as if it all happened yesterday. 

I can see him, too, if I shut my eyes. He was fat; four full- 
grown dogs could have got inside his belt quite easily. Hven at 
Ramazan he never lost flesh; and, you may believe it or not, 
but there wasn’t a sore about him. He wore a red fez on his 
head, and cut off the fur on parts of his face, for I’ve seen him 
doing it through the window. By my father’s tail! he was the 
best human friend I’ve ever had. But his habits were odd, for 
he slept inside a house. It was just beyond our basket. I’ve 
often thought he was a little mad, for when the sun was up, and 
all sensible dogs were settling to snooze, out he would come, and 
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go inside a shop situated on the main street just where the hill 
begins to descend to the bridge. There he would stay all day, 
trying to sell rubbish: at least, it looked like rubbish to me, 
though he never grew weary of praising it to well-dressed 
foreigners. 

“Step inside, sir,” he would bark in a soft voice. “ Very 
cheap to-day.” Upon which the rat-faced boy who helped him 
to waste his time, would snigger; for “ Very cheap to-day ” was 
his nickname. 

I hated that boy. His favourite amusement was to pour 
boiling water on the nose of every sleeping dog. But my old 
Turk caught him at it one day, and kicked him with a strong hind- 
paw on the place where his tail ought to have been. By Allah! 
I laughed so much I had to lean against the door-post. 

Dear old man! He used to smile at me when I—a juvenile 
pup—staggered about his shop, sniffing suspiciously at the gay 
carpets, testing my teeth on the inlaid furniture, thrusting my 
inquisitive nose into everything that took my fancy. We were 
always good friends. Often would I toddle after him to the end 
of the street, and watch him till he turned the corner that leads 
up the hill to the Mosque. 

But a day came when I missed him in the shop. The rat-faced 
boy put up the shutters and poured boiling water unreproved. 
I hated him more than ever, for I heard him tell a friend that 
“Very cheap to-day ” was dead. No one seemed to care. The 
sun shone as usual, and people sat in the shade and drank coffee. 
I wondered at them. As for me, I stood disconsolately in the 
gutter, and felt that I would never have the heart to drink 
again. 

They took him away upon men’s shoulders, running hard as 
if some one were chasing them. They put him into a hole in the 
cemetery, and over him they erected a tall stone with a red fez 
on the top, and golden letters underneath. I paid him many 
visits, but I never saw him again. Sometimes I listened at 
the little round hole in the stone slab that kept him down, but 
never again did I hear the old familiar words, “‘ Very cheap 
to-day.” 

But I must go back to our family. There were three of us 
pups—Hassan my brother, Fatma my sister, and me. They 
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called me ‘‘ Mahmud the Biter,” for I never could keep my teeth 
to myself. We had merry times. “Catch who can” was our 
favourite game. You both run round in a circle and try to bite 
each other as you run. This may sound easy, but it isn’t. I 
remember on one occasion I had caught Hassan by the ear. It 
was a Clever bite, for we were both going for all we were worth. 
I didn’t mean to hurt him, at least not at first, but, somehow 
or other, his ear tasted so good that I simply couldn’t let it go. 
The more he yelped, the tighter I set my teeth. To understand 
my feelings, you must have been brought up entirely on milk, 
with an inherited desire for solid food. I can’t exactly tell what 
happened then. I rather think we ran into a water-carrier, and 
he must have kicked us into the middle of the road, for I have 
a dim recollection of some one howling, ‘‘ The tram is on you ”— 
and it was. The next thing I remember was finding myself on 
my back in the gutter, and seeing Hassan tearing home on three 
legs, yelling like one possessed. 

The airs he gave himself over that paw! Our old Turk bound 
it up with a rag. Hassan’s behaviour after that made us all 
sick, As an invalid he claimed the best spot on the pavement. 
He’d nose himself under Fatma, and lever her out into the sun, 
and if she tried to crawl back he’d yelp, “‘ My paw! my paw!” 
till not a dog in the lane but reproved her for cruelty. 

He patronised mother, too, till I could have bitten him. 

“‘T’m a grown-up dog now,” he said to her one day, “ and I 
feel I must give you advice. I’ve seen more of the world than 
most dogs, and what’s more, I think about things. What’s that 
coming down the street ?” 

‘Only the water-carrier,” mother replied; “ you must have 
noticed him often before, Hassan.” 

“The water-carrier,’ Hassan ejaculated. “And he gives 
none to us. The world is heartless. I know it too well, that’s 
the trouble. How many streets are there in the world, mother ?” 

‘Oh, don’t worry, Hassan. Do keep off Fatma’s tail; can’t 
you see I’m cleaning her face ? ” 

** But what shall I do? 

“Oh, do anything. You can look for fleas on my back if you 
like.” 


We pups often listened to mother’s stories of Constantinople 
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life. Our beat, we were told, extended from the street Boyouk 
Hendek, close to the Galata Tower, to the middle of Galata Bridge. 
Within this limit we were safe—beyond it was death. 

“ What is death ?’’? demanded Hassan. 

Mother pointed with a trembling paw to the butcher’s shop. 
Fatma crept closer to me; I felt her shaking. But Hassan sniffed 
eagerly. 

‘‘T’m not afraid of death,” he boasted ; “‘ it smells good.” 

* Will they hang us up without our skins ? ’’ quavered Fatma. 

‘* No dear, but they would tear us to pieces.” 

“‘ They must be Greeks ?” 

“No; dogs. There are thousands of us here. We are a 
great city. But it is all divided into beats. You are born in 
your beat, and so you must live in your beat, and die in your 
beat. It isthe law. Hassan, come out of the road.” 

‘“‘ What’s on the other side of the water, or up the hill?” 
questioned Fatma. 

“ Streets, I suppose, but I’ve never dared to visit them.” 

“* And if one of their dogs came here ?”’ I asked. 

A fierce light came into mother’s brown eyes. Slowly she 
bared her fangs. 

‘Mother!’ shrieked Fatma. ‘ Don’t look like that! You 
frighten me !”’ 

““My tit-bit! My little marrow-bone!”’ cooed mother in a 
moment, all tenderness. “Forgive me, dear. I thought of one 
night. It was just before I married my first husband. A 
strange dog crossed Galata Bridge——”’ 

“Yes,” we whispered as she paused, “ go on, mother.” 

“He was a black dog—fierce and fast, but what could he do ? 
Every dog in our beat was thirsting for his blood. The noise was 
exciting. Iran with the pack.” 

“Don’t stop,” yelped Hassan breathlessly. 

“The hunt swept up Yuksek Kildrim, doubled at the big 
drain, raced for the steps. The moon shone. Every lane poured 
out its dogs. I could see them leaping out of the blackness into 
the moonlight. Before the pack ran the stranger, dead beat, and 
staggering in his stride.” 

“Yes, yes,” we panted, “ go on.” 
“ T think he might have reached the end of our beat,” continued 
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mother, thoughtfully ; “if only he had known our streets. But— 
he ran into a passage that had no outlet-——” 

“He found death ? ” suggested Hassan, pleased with the new 
word. 

“‘He found death,” repeated mother solemnly. “I shall 
never forget it. I was offered no less than three bones.” 

A dreamy smile curled her lips. 

“‘T was young and attractive in those days,” she continued ; 
“there was something about me that dogs liked. Yes, the atten- 
tion I got was something extraordinary. Why, I’ve seen as many 
as five handsome young dogs waiting at the end of my lane to 
take me out for the night !” 

** How lovely !” cooed Fatma. 

“* Where did they take you to ? ’ demanded Hassan. 

Mother looked at him along her nose. 

“* You’re not old enough to know these things, Hassan. Some 


day you'll find out. Get up now, I’ve told you often not to sit 
on my tail.” 


Part II 


Well, one can’t be a puppy always, and in course of time we 
grew up. How well I remember those days! Constantinople 
seemed a paradise for dogs. It was delightful to sleep all day ; 
in the gutter, on the pavement, on a doorstep, in the cemetery, 
anywhere; to open a lazy eye and see legs stepping over you, or 
wheels shaving your tail, and then doze off again. Delightful, 
too, at night to roam the streets, visit the rubbish-heaps, scour 
the drains. There was never any lack of interest. The night- 
watchman would come his rounds, thumping the pavement with 
his stafi—a fight in a neighbouring street would call you at a 
canter, or a cat would afford you rare sport enhanced by a prospect 
of supper. 

The stories I could tell, if I only had time! I’ve seen as 
many murders as I have toes to my paws. Humans are low 
beings. Instead of standing up tooth to tooth, they knife each 
other from behind walls. Many a time in some black lane I 
stood bristling, and thanked the Prophet that I was born a dog. 

The saddest thing to my mind about growing up is that most 
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dogs forget the very street they were born in. We've got queer 
memories—that’s a fact. Selim, a little yellow dog with a sulky 
temper, remembered a bite I gave him to his dying day—perhaps 
because I reminded him of it whenever we met—but he cut his 
mother in broad daylight two weeks after she ceased to nurse 
him. That’s true; [ll eat my tail if it isn’t. 

I suppose I’m abnormal. I seem to remember things that 
others forget. I was fond of my family, and tried hard to keep 
us all together. But they forgot me. Hassan was the first. 
With my sister Fatma it was the same thing, and, deprived of 
both brother and sister, I pinned all my hopes on mother. 
“ She won’t forget me,” I said to myself; but I little knew 
the disappointment I was preparing. 

I had taken part in a street fight, and, slightly out of breath, 
I strolled round to our lane. “TI’ll go and visit the old lady,” I 
decided, for I hadn’t seen her for a long time. 

I couldn’t find her in the usual place, but farther up the lane 
I noticed a female dog. She was standing in a patch of moonlight. 
Her shadow lay black on the cobble-stones; her head drooped 
despondently. Iwas accustomed to see old dogs like this—our 
beat had dozens, poor hopeless things that stare at a stone by 
the hour together, and think hard about nothing at all—but I 
was not prepared to find these traits in my mother. Yet it was 
she, right enough. The discovery gave me ashock. I had always 
associated her with warm meals, and advice, and protection, and 
all sorts of useful and comforting things, and the thought that 
she would one day take to standing in the middle of the road 
never so much as entered my mind. She had aged, I thought ; 
her sore ear, too, had grown worse. 

The lane in which she stood was silent as a grave, all the dogs 
of the neighbourhood being away at a fight. She did not hear 
me approach, and I was at her tail before she looked up. Her 
vacant eyes met mine with no brightening of recognition. She 
stared at me dully ; then, all at once, she cringed to one side. 

“ Forgive me, sir,” she whimpered, “I didn’t see you coming.” 
Then, as I neared her, she yelped hastily: ‘‘ Don’t bite! don’t 
bite !” 

“Bite!” I cried. “Great Turk! I’m not mad!” 

“A dog bit me last night for getting in his way,” she said in 
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a tremulous voice; “ but you, you look too brave to do that. 
I see you have a beautiful tail. Yellow used to be my favourite 
colour.” 

She said this with a timid attempt at flattery that sounded 
pitiful coming from her toothless jaws. 

“Why do you speak to me like that, mother?” I growled 
reproachfully. 

** Mother /”’ she yelped in surprise; and I saw her shake all 
over. 

* Well,” I cried, “I should like to know whose mother you 
are if you aren’t mine.” 

She stared at me, and breathed heavily. 

I sniffed at her with increasing consternation. She was my 
only experience of a mother. 

“* Have you really forgotten me ?” I gasped. 

““Have I ever seen you before?” she questioned. 

“Seen me before? Great Prophet! Why, I’m your son. 
I’m Mahmud.” 

She repeated the name under her breath. The puzzled look 
of one who strives to capture an eluding memory gave a strained 
expression to her eyes. 

** Yes, yes,” I continued eagerly. “‘ I was sure that you couldn’t 
really have forgotten. Hassan and Fatma have forgotten; they 
won’t even speak to me now. But you remember our box, and 
how we used to sleep together all day, and the stories you told 
us every night ?” 

She looked long at me in the moonlight ; then shook her head. 

“No,” she said vaguely, “I don’t remember. I seem to have 
heard the name of Mahmud before, but it’s not uncommon. 
Thinking makes my head ache.” 

She blinked weakly, then shivered, for the night air was cold. 
Sitting down by her side I began to lick her coat. It was staring 
badly and matted beyond belief. 

“Thank you, thank you,” she repeated nervously. Then 
alter a pause, “I can’t think why you are so kind to me.” 

But I could see that the little attention touched her, for she 
watched my tongue with pleased eyes, her head held critically 
to one side. 

The moonlight left the lane. The black shadows swallowed 
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everything up. Faintly, to where we sat in the deeper shadow 
of a porch, came the barks, the yelps, the howls, all the night 
noises of a great city. But they were far off, and seemed but to 
make the surrounding silence more profound. Once a cat paused 
to inspect us, sniffed disdainfully, and retreated on silent paws ; 
and once a window above us was flung open, and a deluge of water 
descended. 

Mother leant against the porch. In the dim light I could see 
the weary droop of her head, and marked her emaciated figure 
huddling into an angle of the building. I lay down by her side 
and waited for her to speak. A yawn reached me. 

She stopped to scratch herself; then whined : 

“* Life is a teasing thing ; it’s like fleas, only worse—it worries 
you till you are dead. Things aren’t a bit like what they used 
to be when I was young. Even the smells have fallen off. Some 
of them have grown so faint that I can’t work up enthusiasm 
over them any more. What’s that?” 

“ It’s the night watchman,” I explained. 

She moaned a little plaintively to herself. I laid a paw on 
hers. 

“Cheer up,” I said, “JZ think you quite good-looking—at 
least, I mean you look quite nice by moonlight.” 

She fell silent. 

Her breathing became deeper and more regular. I listened 
to it in silence. Once she roused herself with a start and asked 
if I were still there. Being reassured, she spoke no more. 

The night wore on. A light wind sprang up, and moaned in 
the blackness among the tottering houses. The chill of it set me 
shivering. 

The dawn came at length, a ghostly glimmer above the roofs. 
Slowly everything about me crept from obscurity, mother last 
of all. Her sleep was restless. At times she gave vent to little 
hunting barks, drowsy sounds that scarcely stirred her lips, and 
at times her paws paddled the dust in some dreamland gallop. 


Part III 


I suppose I was abnormal in my affections, as I said before, 
for I fell in love much later than other dogs. Hassan, now, fell in 
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love with a small yellow lady before he was six months old. She 
was a widow, aged enough to be his grandmother, but she would 
sit and look at Hassan till he was fit to burst with conceit. He 
would scratch himself, or kill a flea, or growl at the receding tail 
of some big dog—watching her all the while out of the corner 
of his eye—showing off, you know—while she would gaze at him 
affectionately, and wag an indulgent tail. 

My turn came at last. I met Zuleika. It was some time 
after I had been cut off by my family. My heart was empty and 
longing for some one to fill it, so you may imagine that I was as 
fuel to fire. 

It was night. She was lying with her nose in the gutter. A 
rich and fragrant stream flowed round her—it oozed from a neigh- 
bouring drain. Never have I seen a more beautiful picture. You 
mustn’t expect me to describe either her or my emotions—that’s 
beyond me. One thing I know; from the moment I saw her 
even the butcher’s shop at the end of our lane lost its powers of 
attraction—as long as it was not in sight. 

I raced to a rubbish-heap. With eager paws I dug up a bone 
I had buried against extreme adversity, returned hot-foot, and 
laid it within an inch of her nose. It entered into her dreams. 
She sniffed in her sleep. I held my breath. Slowly she opened 
her eyes. For an incredulous moment she stared at my offering, 
then, seizing it, retreated to a neighbouring doorstep. Softly I 
followed. 

*“* Keep your distance,” she growled. 

“I hope you like it,” I said humbly. 

She cracked it between her strong white teeth. Oh, weakness 
of the body—I can’t say flesh, for I have none. Even my love, 
great as it was, did not prevent my stomach reminding me that 
I hadn’t dined for a week. There was marrow in that bone. 
Holding it between her paws, she licked it out. Despite my 
utmost efforts, two tell-tale symptoms of hunger dangled from 
my mouth. She raised her head. Her eyes glittered. 

“Not a paw nearer,” she snarled. “It’s my bone; not 
yours.” 

“T know it,” I assented, and lying down I watched her with 
great interest until she had finished. 

** May I speak to you now ?”’ I hazarded timidly. 


My heart was beating, and I was conscious of a tremble in 
my voice. She rose to her paws, licked her lips with a delicate 
pink tongue. 

“I never give ear to strangers,” she said demurely. 

“But I’m not really a stranger,” I cried eagerly. “ We 
belong to the same beat; it’s possible even that we are distantly 
connected. Now that I come to look at it, there is a something 
about your tail that reminds me of my mother.” 

“© Mother /” 

She ejaculated the word, her upper lip raised in scorn. 

“You needn’t say it like that,” I cried hotly. ‘‘ She’s been 
a very successful mother, and she’s told me often that she used 
to be greatly admired.” 

“Used to be! ” she sneered. ‘“‘ You do pay hind-paw com- 
pliments ! ” 

She looked so pretty, even when she sneered, there was such 
an air of dainty femininity about her, that I could not find it in 
my heart to be angry. While I was devouring her with my eyes, 
she began to walk away. 

“Stop!” I pleaded anxiously. 

She stopped, and half turning, looked at me with a supercilious 
lift of her eyebrows. 

“* Well, what d’you want ?” she asked. 

“T don’t want anything; I—at least—that is—oh, I say, 
don’t go away like that when I’ve just got to know you.” 

“* But have you got to know me ?”’ 

She said this with a coquettish smile, evidently enjoying my 
confusion. Cursing myself for an idiot, I blundered on : 

“‘T want to know you just awfully. You make me feel—well, 
I’ve never felt like this before. I can’t think how I’ve lived 
without you.” 

In my impetuosity I stepped hastily forward. She showed 
her teeth. 

“Tf you dare !”” she growled. 

Then suddenly, as though seized with fright, she turned tail, 
and fled precipitately down the street. 

You must not imagine I allowed the threat to discourage me. 
No; love had bitten me too deeply for that. All night I pondered 
upon her charms, howling at times a little love-song to the stars. 
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When day dawned, I could not sleep. The streets—some in 
sunlight, some in shadow—were strewn with happy recumbent 
dogs, but the fever in my blood was like a Levantine boot urging 
me to action. 

After long search, I found Zuleika sleeping soundly, hard by 
the Bosphorus. Around her slumbered a court of drowsy dogs, 
while on every side small portions of sacking told their joyous 
tale. For hours I kept guard lest evil might befall her, amply 
repaid by the consciousness of her presence and a few fragmentary 
bones that had escaped attention. Steamers passed and re- 
passed, their after-wash rolled in great waves to the shore: sailing 
ships drifted by ; caiques skimmed here and there: the scene 
was one of absurd animation. What on earth they were all doing 
was more than I could tell. Why, with so many sweetly-scented 
shadow-haunted lanes at their disposal, do these two-legged 
lunatics turn day into night? It is offensive. 

At dusk Zuleika awoke. When she saw me she smiled. My 
heart thumped my ribs. 

** Why are you here ?”’ she asked. But I saw by her manner 
that she knew the reason as well as I did. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “ you’ve only seen me once. You 
can’t really care for me.” 

Stepping hastily over my most hated rival, an objection- 
able brindle, I endeavoured to convince her of my devotion. 
She snapped playfully, and cried: “You can’t mean what 
you say. There’s no trusting you dogs. You'll forget me 
to-morrow.” 

We were getting on nicely when the others woke up. Before 
the fight was over, three of my foes pleaded business elsewhere. 
To see the way they limped up the hill you would have thought 
the devil was at their tails. Zuleika and I watched the body of 
the brindle float round the corner. 

“It seems a pity to lose him,” she said. 

I did not reply, being engaged in licking my wounds. 

“Why did you worry him off the wharf?” she went on 
petulantly. 

** ‘What else was there to do?” 

“We might have buried him. We’ve lost him now; he’s 
on his way over to Stambul.” She snapped daintily at a fly, 
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then continued with a disdainful sniff: “ You do look a wreck ! 
Just look at your ears! If ever I choose a husband——” 

She gazed dreamily over the sunlit Bosphorus. | 

“Yes, Zuleika ? ” I panted. 

** If ever I choose a husband, he will be a big black dog, with 
both ears complete. Good-bye.” 

She trotted away, leaving me to brood upon my smallness 
and yellowness, and the number and disfigurement of my wounds. 

My life, after this, became one long, tireless effort to please 
Zuleika. I’m a clumsy dog, and I suppose I went about it in 
the wrong way. I ought to have known that if I stole a sheep’s 
head and Zuleika was found with it, she would get kicked. True, 
I bit a piece out of the leg that kicked her, but that was a poor 
offering to bestow upon a lady whose whole attention was engaged 
in licking a bruise. The battles I fought, too, told against me. 
They were all to win favour in her eyes, or to dispose of an objec- 
tionable rival—but what did that matter! I couldn’t lie down, 
or even sit, without wincing ; and I was miserably conscious that 
each succeeding day found me less and less like her ideal. Oh, 
the torment of these days! Sometimes she threw me a glance 
or accepted a bone, and I was gloriously happy ; but far oftener 
she snarled at me, and smiled upon my rivals—until I longed 
to be dead. 

Mind you, it wasn’t her fault. She was made for better things 
than to be loved by an ugly little yellow cur like me. Yet—if 
she only could have loved me a little! By the Prophet, I would 
have fed her upon the bones of my body, ay, and been proud to 
do it ! 

As time went on I became unpopular in our neighbourhood. 
You can’t wonder at it, for wherever I went some widow or orphan 
would reproach me. I couldn’t help it, of course; but, being 
a sociable dog, it made me sad. 

Sapho was the only one who was not ashamed to be seen with 
me. I don’t believe I’ve mentioned Sapho before. She’s the 
sort of person you forget to mention—at least, until you find her 
out. I had known Sapho ever since I was a week old ; but mother 
wouldn’t let us play with her because she had the mange. As 
she grew older the mange grew worse, till you could have counted 
the hairs on her body in ten minutes quite easily. But you 
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couldn’t count the hairs on her tail, for there weren’t any. She 
was always doing kind things, and never expecting any return. 
And as for gratitude! why, she’d wag her naked tail nearly off 
if you hoped her mange was better. Every one liked her, 
though of course no one loved her. She was the only person I 
confided in. It was a great relief to unpack my heart to her— 
she was such a good listener. 

One day I left Zuleika asleep, curled up on a doorstep, and 
trotted off to Sapho. She was asleep too, but I woke her up. 

*“ T’ve come to talk,” I said, sitting down by her side. 

“* What about ? ” she yawned. 

** About Zuleika, of course! What else is there worth talking 
about ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she assented ; but her voice sounded so sad 
that I stared at her in surprise. She began to scratch herself. 

** Don’t do that,” I remonstrated. ‘‘ You have so few left.” 

“TI can’t help it,” she answered, still scratching. “Oh, 
Mahmud, you’ve no idea what I suffer!” 

“IT have my own fleas,” I replied with dignity. 

“* Fleas !”’ she almost screamed; then gave a hollow laugh. 
“Td give anything to have my fleas back again. While there 
were fleas there was hope.” 

Her voice died despondently ; and in the silence of the lane 
scratch, scratch, scratch ! was distressingly audible. 

“I’m better now,” she said at length. “‘ Please forgive me, 
Mahmud. What were you going to say ?” 

For long I poured forth all my hopes and fears. 

** Does she know you love her ?”’ she questioned, when I had 
finished. 

““ Know I love her!” I yelped indignantly. ‘“‘ Why, every 
wag of my tail, every bark I utter, must tell her.” 

“IT daresay ; but have you told her ? ” 

“* N-no—at least, not exactly.” 

“Then take my advice; choose some favourable moment, 
present her with a bone, and ask her to be yours.” 

** You think she’ll consent ? ”’ 

“Consent! How can she help it? You have great powers 
of fascination.” 
“Don’t chaff.” 
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““T mean it; indeed I do. No lady dog in her right mind 
could resist you. Even I—I, O Mahmud——” 

She crept timidly nearer. 

“* Don’t,” I remonstrated. “It’s infectious.” 

She shrank back without a whine. 


Part IV 


Upon the following night, I took her advice. Zuleika listened 
to my entreaties—audible above the crunching of the propitiatory 
bone. To my intense delight, she seemed to be giving the matter 
her consideration. 

“All very well,” she said at length, “ but how do I know 
you love me?” 

The hopelessness of replying to this struck me dumb. Leisurely 
she swallowed the last fragments, then licked her paws. 

“You see,” she went on, “ you don’t understand. You give 
a bone, and think that settles it. Mahmud”—she looked at 
me meaningly—“ bones are not all.” 

“True,” I assented. ‘* There’s love.” 

This was as good as a declaration. With my heart in my 
jaws, | watched her anxiously. Her eyes softened for a moment, 
then hardened. 

‘“ One sees so little of a dog after he becomes your husband,” 
she objected. 

I opened my mouth in hot denial, but the memory of the father 
I could not remember closed it again. 

The moon rose above the dark line of roofs and penetrated 
into the black cleft we called our lane. Zuleika’s eyes were fixed 
on it. They too shone brightly. Her fair young face, raised 
in the moonlight, showed lemon-yellow, with a point of moist 
and luminous black where her finely-cut jaws terminated in her 
nose, 

“Tell me your thoughts,” I muttered hoarsely. 

For awhile she did not speak. 

“There is fame,” she murmured at length, more to herself 
than to me. Her voice betrayed vague desire. 


“Fame ?”’ I cried eagerly. 
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“You can’t eat it,” she said with contempt. 

I suppressed my disappointment. 

“‘ Fame,” she continued dreamily, “‘ is when every dog in the 
whole city knows about you. Mahmud’—her voice softened 
into strange tones of pleading—“ I want fame.” 

“ But, Zuleika,” I cried, ‘‘ what good will it do you? Will 
this fame you speak of provide you with bones? Will it marry 
you to a worthy husband? Will it even kill your fleas ? ” 

“Fool!” she growled. ‘“‘ Fame is better than all that. Look 
at me. I am beautiful, but who knows about me? Only our 
beat, and are there not twenty beats at least in Constantinople ? 
I tell you I will not rest till every dog, ay, every puppy even, 
yelps my name, and the story of my beauty is a kennel-word from 
Pera to Stambul, from Ortakui on the Bosphorus to Ayub on 
the Golden Horn.” . 

I gasped. Had she gone mad? But no! the light shining 
in her eyes was not the light of insanity. 

*“* Mahmud,” she coaxed, edging a little closer to where I sat 
on the cobble-stones, “do this for my sake, and I will love 
you.” 

Her warm fur brushing my cheek made me dizzy. 

*“* How can I?” I said faintly. 

In a few words she planned out a campaign that made every 
individual hair on my body stand on end. 

‘That means death!” I cried, aghast. 

“Nonsense! It’s dangerous, of course, but if you're clever 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t escape with a bite or two.” 

** T never heard of a dog escaping.” 

** Are you afraid ? ” she sneered. 

*“No, no, Zuleika; at least, not much. You know I’d do 
anything for your sake, but——” 

My brain reeled. I propped myself against a lamp-post. 
Mother’s story of the black dog who had crossed to our beat 
flashed to my mind. I could see him torn to pieces in the lane 
that led nowhere. My breath came quick. Zuleika was watching 
me closely. 

‘Of course,” she said carelessly, ‘if you don’t care to do 
a little thing like this for me, never mind. I'd be sorry to trouble 
you. I can easily get some other dog to do it.” 
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“Stop !”’ I implored, for she made as if to bark. “ Pll go.” 
She gave one yelp of delight. 

** You'll visit them all ?” 

** Yes, if I live.” 

“* And tell them about me ?” 

ee Yes.”’ 

* Dear Mahmud !” 


Part V 


The night was dark when, according to our agreement, I met 
Zuleika at Galata Bridge. It had been raining, and the water 
lay in deep pools in the hollows of the road. Every lane that 
pierced upwards into the blackness of Pera sent its rivulet to join 
the main stream. The air was full of the sound of rushing waters. 

Familiar with every turning, I could have found my way blind- 
fold. At times a yelp out of the blackness broke upon the silence, 
or a volley of barks, or a howl, told of the dogs lurking on either 
hand. My heart warmed to the sounds. Their accent rejoiced 
my ears. It was the life I knew and loved. 

A grey glimmer hedged about with shadows opened before me. 
I knew it for the entrance to the bridge. A solitary light streamed 
from a doorway. In the bright pathway stood a dog. 

“'You’ve kept me waiting,” said Zuleika’s voice sharply. 

“ One has generally to wait for fame,” I said grimly. 

That astonished her, and, to tell the truth, it astonished me 
too, for I hadn’t the least idea what it meant. Something strange 
had happened to me. Remarkable words seemed to be put into 
my jaws. I felt uplifted. Even my passion for Zuleika had under- 
gone a change. It was no longer a thing of blood and bones, but 
@ power that was forcing me towards great deeds—deeds pregnant 
with fate. 

We were standing at the Galata end of the bridge. Through 
the railings that linked pier to pier came a livid glint, slowly yet 
ceaselessly moving like the coils of some great snake. It was 
the Bosphorus. We could hear it licking the piers—sucking at 
the rotten piles—growling a little to itself in a sleepy sort of way. 
The dark line of shipping that half blocked the Golden Horn was 
all but indistinguishable ; but, in the far side of the bridge, black, 
sinister, far-reaching, lay Stambul. 
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The sight of it sent a shudder to the tip of my tail. I knew 
it of old, the great misty sea of roofs dominated by occasional 
domes, pierced by the far spears of minarets; yet never had I 
set foot within it. To me it represented all that was hostile. I 
knew well that, once there, not a set of teeth but would clash for 
my life, not a throat but would bellow for my blood. And now, 
as I gazed at it under the cope of night, more than ever did it 
appear black and ominous, a horror and a fear from which there 
might be no returning. And as if to emphasise the wordless feeling 
that surged within me, a long-drawn howl wailed from somewhere 
in the stagnant night, another answered it, and yet a third far 
off, in the direction of the Seven Towers, rose tremulous and 
faint. The dogs of Stambul were awake. 

Light-footed and without speaking we stole to within a few 
yards of the boundary. Our beat terminated on mid-bridge, 
where the old wooden steps lead down to the steamers for Scutari. 
Some dogs know it only by the smell, but there are other ways 
of identification than that. If you forget the smell, there are 
the steps, and if you forget the steps, there are the sentries. You 
can’t forget the sentries—they won’t let you. 

Upon the occasion of which I bark, our sentry was one Aziz, 
famous for the celerity of his grip. The Stambul sentry we saw 
but dimly, sitting on his haunches in the middle of the bridge. 
He appeared to be a big yellow dog. As we approached, we heard 
his “ All’s well” yelp out. His accent was objectionable. 

** You'll have to pass them,” whispered Zuleika. 

* Without a fight ? ” I objected. 

“Yes; you must use your brains, not your teeth. Can you 
do it?” 

““T can manage Aziz,” I whispered after a moment’s thought. 
** But I’m not sure of the other.” 

“Then leave him to me. Keep to the left, where the shadow 
is deepest. You know what you have to do?” 

“Yes, I cross Stambul by way of Sultan Valideh, Eski Serai, 
and Anan Bazarri to the Gate of the Seven Towers, visit all the 
six Kapu beats to Avan Serai, swim the Golden Horn, run the 
gauntlet of Ters Haneh, and reach Galata by the old Turkish 
cemetery.” , 

IT could hear her licking her lips in the darkness. 
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* And to one and all you cry my name.” 

“To one and all.” 

“Good. Now, go. You’ve no time to lose.” 

** But, Zuleika——” 

** Well, what is it?” 

“* Have you nothing to say to me?” 

“No. What should I have to say ?” 

““T—don’t—know. But I thought, as I am about to risk 
my life, you—you-——” 

I broke off. She had growled impatiently. The utter hope- 
lessness of making her understand was like a lump of ice on my 
heart. Something of the bitterness of death already tinged my 
thoughts. It was my fault. I saw that clearly enough. With 
another and a better dog, she would have been all anxiety and 
affection, but with me she was like an empty grave, a thing you 
peer into with hungry disappointment. 

And yet, for nothing in Galata would I have gone back. No; 
the ache within me drove me forward into the blackness. It 
even awoke a ferocity I had never before felt. She would see! 
If die I must, others should die too; and the death-rattle in their 
throats would immortalise the name Zuleika. 

“Tm ready,” I growled shortly. 

She crossed to the right, while I stole forward and hailed Aziz. 
To hoodwink him was easy—he suspected nothing. I merely 
mentioned that the smell at the top of the steps had changed 
slightly for the better. Before the words were out of my jaws 
he was sniffing at it eagerly. In the gloom to the right I could see 
Zuleika holding the Stambul sentry in close conversation. He 
appeared to be endeavouring unsuccessfully to kiss her. In 
another moment I had crossed the boundary. 


Part VI 


To make my way to the end of the bridge was easy enough; the 
difficulty lay in negotiating the network of lanes that was bound 
to enmesh the darkness beyond. These byways of Constantinople, 
built entirely without plan, nameless, tortuous, innumerable, 
by day a difficulty, by night a danger, would puzzle the cleverest 
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dog alive. Put me down anywhere in my own beat, and, blind 
alley or sunken drain, I could tell it at once. But here it was 
different. 

Warily I trotted on. Before me, black against the moonless 
sky, rose the dome and minarets of the Sultan Valideh Mosque. 
The night was voluble with sounds, eloquent with smells. A dog 
passed me hurriedly in the darkness. The soft patter of his paws 
was like the beat of little hammers on my brain. His odour, at 
once racial and characteristic, awoke my keenest interest. It 
was with the greatest difficulty I refrained from following him. 
Further on two dogs were quarrelling over some refuse. Not 
the words only, but the intonation also, impressed itself upon me 
with peculiar effect. I could imitate it now—the angry note of 
greed, the growl of remonstrance, the menace, the retort, the rage 
suddenly let loose, and the cry of pain that yelped itself into the 
distance. 

Beyond the mosque I halted. So far was good. I had passed 
many dogs; none had suspected me. True, I had taken my precau- 
tions. My Galata smell I had artfully concealed by wallowing 
in a Stambul drain. As long as I kept my jaws shut, I flattered 
myself that no one need find me out. 

Alas for canine caution! At the very moment when I was 
priding myself upon my success, discovery overtook me. I 
suppose I was too confident. I believe I was thinking of Zuleika 
rather than of how best to avoid notice, for, turning a corner 
sharply, I ran right into a stranger who was scratching himself 
in the middle of the road. 

*“‘Confound you for a Christian !” he snarled. 

I’ve a hasty temper, I don’t deny it. Still, under the circum- 
stances I think I would have swallowed any other insult. But 
Christian / 

** Liar!” I snarled, and sprang at his throat. 

We rolled upon the stones. He was past growling. I seldom 
make a mistake. Other dogs hurried up. 

“* Did you hear him call?” barked one. 

** Who is it ?”” barked another. 

“It’s Mohammed,” yelped an aged voice, “ but I can’t see 
whom he’s fighting with.” 

I took no notice of them. Mohammed kept me busy. I’ve 
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rarely met a more obstinate dog. He died at last, however, and, 
breathless and with bloody fangs, I faced the Stambul pack. 

The lane was dark; their bodies were massed in blackness, 
but a circle of gleaming eyes showed me their whereabouts. 

‘Who are you ?” crashed from some one in the crowd. 

It was an authoritative bark, sharp and clear. I knew it 
for the bark of one Kassim Pasha, a hulking grey brute, for long 
the leader of the pack. The danger of my position dawned upon 
me. If I replied, my accent Galata would at once betray me. 
Slowly I backed, till my tail touched the wall. 

Every moment was a gain, for I was out of breath. 

““ Answer!” snarled the voice hoarsely. And, as if in cor- 
roboration, an ominous growl rolled round the circle. 

That made me angry. As I glared at the row of eyes that 
gleamed and shifted in the darkness, I just longed to get at them. 
I remember my feelings quite plainly. I often dream them over 
again now, as I lie asleep in the sun. Again I lick the blood from 
my fangs—again the hair on my shoulders bristles and my tail 
stiffens with rage—again I feel my eyes pricking with heat and 
redness. As I said before, I couldn’t see my foes very well, but 
I was glad there were so many. 

“Dogs of Stambul !”’ I cried. 

The first bark I uttered was the signal for a burst of ferocity 
such as I have rarely heard. The whole pack seemed to have 
gone stark, staring mad. They all yelled at once, leaping up and 
down in their excitement. 

“Galata! Galata!” ‘“ Killhim!” “Death!” “Spy!” 
were a few of their cries. The voice of the grey leader, however, 
lashed them into silence. But even in the lull that followed, the 
savage yelp of some of the younger dogs, impatient of restraint, 
ripped through the night air. Eager to take advantage of the 
silence, I continued: ‘‘ Let me speak before I die.” 

“Speak! No!” “Yes! Killhim!” “Blood! Blood!” 
clashed the pack. 

Again the leader silenced them. 

“You wonder why I came here ?”’ I went on, forcing myself 
to bark civilly. ‘I willinform you. I came to tell of Zuleika.” 

I paused and glanced round the gleaming circle of eyes. My 
words astonished them. You might have heard a tail wag. 
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*‘ Who is Zuleika ?” snarled the leader. 

“Who is Zuleika! Don’t tell me you haven’t heard of 
Zuleika! Listen, you dogs of Stambul. You also have wives 
and daughters.” 

** True, true; are we not here ?”’ came in a feminine chorus 
from the rear of the pack. I continued : 

“Then judge of Zuleika, when I declare that not one among 
them is fit to lick the ground over which she walks ; that not her 
meanest hair——”’ 

Talk of tigers! I’ve never seen one; but no tigers’ den 
thwarted of meat could have equalled that Stambul pack. What 
with the ladies yelling for my blood, and the raucous cries of the 
younger dogs, and the toothless but frenzied yelps of the aged, 
I was fairly deafened. Why they didn’t tear me to pieces at once 
Allah alone knows! And yet the outburst intoxicated me. It 
got into my blood and awoke savage delight. A mischievous 
desire to foment their fury urged me to insult. 

** And as for you, Kassim Pasha,” I yelled, “son of a tail- 
less cat! white-livered coward of a Christian! I defy you—you 
and all your mangy crowd!” 

Before these barks had left my jaws I was away. Heading 
for where I judged the pack to be thinnest, I cleared them in one 
desperate leap. The movement was unexpected; I was many 
lengths distant before they had recovered from their surprise. 
Then began such a hunt as I had never before pictured, even in 
my wildest dreams. 

The night was still dark, although the moon was not far 
distant. Above the black clefts of houses the stars shone. A 
cool wind met me in the face. I was in splendid condition, and 
with plenty of speed to spare, I laid myself well down to my work. 
Oh the glorious excitement of that hunt !—the wild, illimitable 
delight of that rush through unknown lanes, with hell let loose 
behind me! It is strange how well I remember it. Every sense 
seemed unnaturally acute. Little smells come back to me now 
that it seems incredible I should have noticed at the time: the 
whiff from a coffee machine, the aroma of garbage, the reek of 
roses. But more especially was my attention within my ears. 
If you’ve never run for your life before a Stambul pack, you'll 
find it difficult to summon up the hoarse, continuous yells of wild 
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animals that have smelt blood. It’s the most exhilarating sound 
Iknow. The night rang with it. It was taken up in lonely lanes 
and over far boundaries, until the whole city seemed awake, 
snuffing the tainted air and baying for blood. 

The practised ear distinguished differences. There was the 
bark interrogative, the yelp of excitement, the howl of doom. 
But loud above all, dominating even the note of savage impatience, 
came a deep refrain, ominous and suggestive, the cry of the pack 
that reiterates death. It swelled and waned as the lanes flashed 
past, and the great domes swam overhead like dreams on the sky 
of midnight—but it never ceased. I knew it well. In my time 
I too had swelled the grim chorus. It meant flesh torn from 
frantic limbs, fangs clashing for a mouthful, a whirlpool of yellow 
hides surging around something—something that disappeared 
piecemeal, even as you looked. I had no intention of being that 
something. Yet, I own, I was anxious. Every lane, every 
turning, was strange to me. At any moment I might run into a 
passage that terminated in a blind wall. At any moment a fresh 
contingent of the enemy, summoned by the grim hunting-cry, 
might appear ahead and cut off my line of retreat. Both dangers 
were very real. Each turning became a possible trap. With 
all my might I sought to pierce the gloom ahead. 

On and on I galloped. My heart was going like a steam- 
engine; my dripping tongue dangled from my mouth; my sides 
were strained to bursting ; yet I was far from being done. Still, 
in so great a pack there might well be some better breathed than 
I. There was no time to look behind me. My ears, however, 
gave me sufficient information. The pack were gaining steadily. 
From a dozen lengths they had reduced the distance to a bare 
six. The noise of their baying had swelled to a dull roar. It 
was savage, too, and I could tell that they meant to have me. 
My one hope lay in the nearing boundary. Once beyond it, none 
of this pack dared follow me further. True, their place might, 
and probably would, be taken by the dogs of the next beat. But 
it would be something, at all events, to have shaken off this 
objectionable crowd. I believe they realised something of what 
was passing in my mind, for they made a spurt. I heard the grey 
leader yelp the order, and the pack crash out assent as I raced 
across a small open square. I too put on the pace—but it was 
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a last effort. My eyes were glazing, and now and then I felt 
myself stagger. A breathless yell of triumph from behind told 
me that they had noted my distress. They were nearing me fast. 
All my efforts could not gain me another length—could not even 
stop them from devouring, paw by paw, the little distance that 
still lay between us. In three minutes—two—one—they would 
catch me up, and then—— 

I firmly believe now I could never have reached that boundary. 
I would have died then and there had it not been for the very 
thing I had previously dreaded. At that very moment when I 
had become a desperate thing, with staring eyes and bursting 
blood-vessels, a dozen dogs appeared ahead, and absolutely cut 
off my retreat. I remember the scene so well. A great white 
thing looked over the dark roofs and showed me the nearing 
danger. It was the moon, but to me it looked like a bewildering 
face with eyes of white flame. My new foes were fresh. They 
came leaping forward, barking savagely. 

I funked them. I confess it. It’s an awful sensation, bitter 
and humiliating, dust and ashes in the mouth of recollection. 
The pack behind me were within three lengths, the dogs in front 
within four, when, with my heart in my jaws, I turned tail. A 
gate at the side offered unexpected refuge. I bolted within. It 
was dark. I stumbled over the body of a man—stumbled on 
down some steps, and collapsed on the stones of a courtyard. 


Part VII 


Oh the agony of that moment! I thought my heart would 
throttle me. “ This, then, is death,” came into my mind; for 
around me on every side I heard strange sounds. It seemed 
as if I listened to the beating of innumerable wings. They fanned 
me in the darkness—they brushed my panting body—they 
whirred overhead, filling the night with a mighty rush of sound 
that awoke dread, and yet soothed me. Then through the 
darkness came a human voice : 

“ Back!” it shouted. ‘“‘ Back, you brutes!” And above 
the baffled cries of the pack I heard the sound of blows. For 
the moment I was safe. 
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How long I lay there I know not. With eyes shut I remained 
without movement, save for the panting of my sides. Every 
limb and muscle ached. The whir of wings died away. The 
voice of the man was heard no more. Yet, soft on the silence 
came a subdued sound. I had never heard anything like it before. 
At first, too exhausted to wonder, I listened to it apathetically, 
but as I recovered breath curiosity awoke, and, opening my 
eyes, [ gazed around. 

The first thing I noticed was the moon, half hidden by the 
dome of a temple. On either hand a slender minaret soared into 
the night. Beneath me the pavement felt cool and clean. I 
was in a courtyard open to the sky, yet surrounded by covered 
galleries. The latter were partially concealed by tattered awnings 
supported on stakes. In the centre stood a domed well and one 
dark fir-tree. The moonlight divided the space into nearly two 
equal parts. On the pavement, under the arches, on every 
available resting-place there perched innumerable birds. The 
sound of their voices and the soft rustle of their wings was 
as the sound of the Bosphorus when the city lies asleep. I 
listened to them with pleasure. That they were excited was 
evident. Not that I was conversant with their dialect, but 
I made out enough to understand that this was the Mosque of 
the Holy Pigeons, and that they were seriously annoyed at my 
intrusion. 

At length I staggered to my feet. I was so stiff I could hardly 


move, and my paws gave mealotofpain. All wasquiet. Across’ 


the entrance lay the body ofthe guardian. He wasasleep. Creep- 
ing behind him, I peered out into the lane. It was partly lighted 
by moonlight. In its clearly-lit spaces I could see dozens of dogs ; 
some lying down, others standing up—but all waiting. Noiselessly 
I turned and limped towards the far side of the courtyard. I 
had almost reached it when, close to me, I heard the sound of 
& voice. 

“Mahmud !”’ it whispered. 

By Allah! it brought me up as dead as if I had been shot. 
My heart jumped to my throat. Incapable of movement, I 
stared in the direction from which the voice had come. At first 
I saw nothing ; then, in the shadow of a pillar, under one of the 
awnings, something moved. As I watched breathlessly it crept 
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. into the moonlight, and with a gulp of amazement I recognised 
Sapho. 

** You here !”’ I cried. 

‘Yes, Mahmud,” she panted, for she too was out of breath. 
Then, motioning me to follow, she crept back into the shadow 
of the pillar. 

“We're safer here,” she whispered; then, in answer to my 
entreaties, she explained the mystery of her presence. Many 
times in the course of her narrative I choked back a yelp of amaze- 
ment. It sounded incredible, and yet I knew Sapho to be one 
who barks straight and wags true. Reduced to a few simple 
sounds, the explanation was as follows. Suspecting that all was 
not well, she had traced me to Galata Bridge, had seen me start, 
and had overheard Zuleika boast to Aziz of my mission. Without 
a thought of her own danger, she had at once followed me. 

“ But—but—” I stammered in excitement, “ how did you 
know which way I had gone ?” 

Her eyes glistened. Sapho had beautiful eyes, the one thing 
about her untouched by her fell disease. 

“Could I mistake thy smell, dear Mahmud,” she whispered— 
a tender reproach lent sweetness to her voice. “ Yes,” she con- 
tinued, “I tracked you to where you killed the dog. After that, 
the hunting cry told me all. I followed, keeping close to the rear 
of the pack. In their excitement, they did not suspect me. 
When you ran in here, I raced to the other side of the mosque, 
found a little unguarded door, and here I am.” 

She looked such a small, insignificant object, pitiable, too, 
in her comparative hairlessness, that I could with difficulty 
believe my ears. Yet she had the soul of a heroine! For me she 
had faced dangers that might well have made the bravest blood 
run cold, with no hope of reward, holding her life lightly, proud 
to think it might be of use to one who had neglected her. And 
how simply she told the story! No consciousness of her devotion 
showed itself either in manner or in word. Throughout the 
narrative she carried her tail with an entire absence of pose. So 
naturally did she behave that no sooner had she ceased speaking 
than she began to scratch herself with her usual little whines of 
suffering. Self-reproach stung me. How I had undervalued 
her,! 
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Impulsively I leapt forward and would have licked her face, 
but she sprang back in alarm. 

“Mahmud!” she gasped, her voice trembling. “Oh, what 
are you trying todo! Don’t you know I’m infectious !” 

“Infectious!” I almost shouted. ‘Do I care for infection ! 
I’ve been a Christian cur. I never suspected that you cared for 
me like this. Sapho, can you forgive me ?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive,” she whispered. “I’ve loved 
you all my life.” 

She was shaking all over. No one spoke. A pigeon woke 
up, and the soft sound of its cooing ruffled the silence. It seemed 
a voice speaking from some far depth of canine feeling, suggesting 
possibilities that made my heart swell and my eyes fill with tears. 
And some people say we have no souls ! 

“* Zuleika sent you here ?” she questioned, at length. 

“* Yes,”’ I muttered, half ashamed. Zuleika’s name left me 
cold. I seemed to look down on my love for her as one looks down 
on the dead body of a friend. 

“She is beautiful,” continued Sapho dreamily. She licked 
a portion of her naked hide, then: “‘ I—I admire her coat very 
much.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“We must go,” she suggested. 

“ Let us try the door you came in by,” I proposed. 

Reaching it, we saw in the bright moonlight outside four dogs ; 
without doubt sentries stationed by the pack. Three were strolling 
up and down; the fourth was sitting on his haunches watching 
the door. Occasionally the latter yawned. 

** Are you ready ?” I whispered. 

“Stop!” she cried. “It’s impossible to pass them.” 

“Bah! There are only four.” 

“Yes, but a single bark would call the pack.” 

“True; I'd forgotten that. What shall we do?” 

“ Let me think.” 

“Well?” I questioned, as she remained long silent, her eyes 
searching the shadows that bounded the open space. 

“Mahmud,” she said. There was something unusual in her 


voice. I don’t know what it was, but it made me feel queer all 
over, 
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* Will you promise me something ? ” she continued. 

“* Promise you something ?” I repeated impatiently. “ Yes, 
of course I will, if 1 can. But why d’you ask me now ? ” 

“* Because it must be now—now / at once!” 

* What is it, Sapho ?” 

“I must have your promise first. Oh, Mahmud, you might 
do this for me. I—TI haven’t long to live.” 

““Sapho, don’t! I promise.” 

She drew a deep breath. 

“On your honour ? ” she said solemnly. 

** On my honour.” 

** As a member of the Galata pack ?” 

“* As a member of the Galata pack.” 

She gave a little whimper of satisfaction. The oath she had 
extorted was of the most binding description. No one but a 
traitor could break it. 

** Now, listen,’ she went on. ‘* You see those two streets 
over there? Well, the one on the left paw leads down the hill. 
You have promised that when I cry your name you will race 
for that street. You will not stop, whatever happens, or look 
back, but gallop on, keeping down the hill until you reach the 
bridge.” 

** And you?” 

“ That’s my affair.” 

“Nothing of the sort. It’s mine as much as yours. I’m 
here to protect you. Do you think that I will go off like a coward, 
alone? Do you think that I——” 

“ T think that you will keep your promise,” she said softly. 

You extorted it unfairly,” I yelped in my indignation. 

* Still, you gave it. ‘On your honour as a member of the 
Galata Pack.’ Those are the words.. Don’t be angry, Mahmud. 
Stop growling. I can’t bear to part from you while you’ve such 
an angry face.” 

“* We don’t part at all,” I retorted. 

“Yes, we do. Every dog has to part some day. Why not 
to-day ? Don’t interrupt. Listen with all your ears for the 
signal, It is very important. They may try to bark me down, 
but I shall make myself heard.” 

“I’m coming too,” I cried. 
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“No,” she said softly. “Remember your oath. Oh, don’t 
argue! I can’t bear it; I want all my strength for what I have 
to do.” She gazed into the moonlit space patrolled by our foes, 
and I saw a shudder pass over her. My heart leapt at the sight, 
but sank again as she continued: “ You will want all your wind. 
Still, you will have a good start. . I—I wish I could see you crossing 
the bridge. I know you won’t forget me. Lie sometimes on 
my doorstep, the one at the far end of our lane where we have 
had so many talks. IfI can, Pll think of you there. That’s all. 
Dear Mahmud—good-bye.” 

With one spring she was speeding across the moonlit space. 
Coward that I was, I let her go! Never a moment of my life but 
remorse gnaws at the memory. Liver-hearted cur that I am, I 
try to excuse myself. I pretend I was stunned, taken by surprise, 
trapped by an oath. Lies! les/ lies! and I know it. She 
went to her death, for me; and, by Allah! J let her go / 

Her appearance was the signal for an outcry. It was answered 
from every lane. Out of the darkness the whole hell-born pack 
came leaping. Then it was that, as I stood with bristling hair in 
the shadow of the doorway, I heard Sapho’s voice for the first 
and last time ring out. 

“Mahmud !” it screamed. 

She had no time for more. For one moment I saw her locked 
with her foes, at the next she had disappeared, and the frenzied 
yellow hides whirled over her, savage as the Bosphorus when it 
roars on the nights of winter. 


What need to tell more? I’m an old dog now. My teeth 
are mostly gone, and I can’t even see across Galata Bridge. 
Zuleika is old too. I see her very seldom. She has forgotten 
me. The last time I saw her she made me listen to the tale of 
how beautiful she had been, of how she had acquired fame, and 
of how a certain dog called Mahmud the Biter had treated her 
like a fickle-hearted cur. Her story was full of inaccuracies, yet 
I did not contradict her. On the contrary, I pleased her so much 
by my sincere condemnation of Mahmud that, warmed by my 
sympathy, she begged me to lend her a bone. 

I have two pleasures left. One is to lie on a certain door- 
step. The other is to visit the Galata Bridge and chat with the 
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sentry on duty. We talk about the Stambul Pack, and of how, 
upon a certain night, now long ago, they were one and all smitten 
with mange. 

I never speak of Sapho. I think of her. I’m tired of life; 
my legs are stiff, and young dogs hustle me. My friends are 
either dead or, what is worse, so self-centred in ailments and age 
that they think only of themselves. Life is cruel. It licks up 
your memory. Sleep is best. When I’m asleep I dream of Sapho 
and the eventful night when I was hunted through the lanes of 
Stambul. Again the cobble-stones fly beneath my racing paws 
—again the holy pigeons fan me with their wings—again loud 
in my horror-struck ears rings the death-cry of Sapho. 

Yes, sleep is best. It alone gives back the past. Some day 
Pll go to sleep and not wake up. This old, worn-out body will 
be flung on a rubbish-heap, and there will be feasting in Galata, 
What care 1? I will be away. Born into a new beat. In the 
land of eternal sleep I will be with Sapho. 


GILBERT WATSON. 
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CANADA AND FREE TRADE 


Ar the moment of writing Sir Wilfrid Laurier is travelling in a 
special train through Western Canada, and doing his best by means 
of a series of spectacular speeches to strengthen the position of the 
Liberal Party in a section of the great Dominion where, as a study 
of Provincial politics clearly shows, it is not nearly as strong as 
was the case in the days when Mr. Clifford Sifton was the official 
organiser of victory. Gratitude is nota virtue of democracies, and 
many solid, stolid facts—the Conservative conquest of Manitoba 
and British Columbia, the swinging back towards Conservatism 
of the political pendulum in Alberta and even in Saskatchewan, 
and the crushing defeat of the Liberal candidates in Winnipeg 
and Vancouver at the last General Election—make for the belief 
that the Western people no longer think themselves indebted to 
the Party which, in 1896, had the imagination (surely the better 
part of statesmanship !) to foresee the possibilities of Western 
development and the enterprise and energy to advertise them 
abroad effectively. The truth is that the English-speaking 
Westerner, whether born in Canada or in Great Britain or in the 
United States, thinks that sixteen years of office constitute pay- 
ment in full of the nation’s debt to Sir Wilfrid and his chief sup- 
porters, and has made up his mind to have a change of Govern- 
ment in 1912, the year of the next General Election. Questions 
of men rather than measures invariably determine his decision 
at election-times, and the marked falling-off during recent years 
in the personnel of the Liberal Cabinet has not escaped his atten- 
tion. It may be objected that the chief grounds on which this 
prophecy is based, namely, the victories of the Roblin Adminis- 
tration in Manitoba and of the McBride Administration in British 
Columbia, are an insufficient foundation for the superstructure, 
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in Eastern Canada. Such an objection would have carried weight 
in the days of Sir John Macdonald, who was content to leave the 
control of the Provinces to hisopponents. But notso to-day, when, 
as has happened in Ontario and Manitoba, the Party in power at 
Ottawa uses all its enormous influence, whenever the interests of 
its friends, however corrupt and incompetent, are threatened in 
the sphere of Provincial politics. There was a time, in the years 
immediately following the disintegration of the Conservative 
Party, in 1896, when the Liberals controlled every Provincial 
Administration from the Atlantic to the Pacific. There have been 
great changes since then, and as a careful observer of Canadian 
politics (who actually voted for Sir Wilfrid in 1896, would have 
voted for him in 1900 and perhaps in 1904, would have abstained 
in 1908, and would vote against his entourage rather than against 
himself in 1912) I must needs believe that he is now fighting a 
losing campaign. That he will fight it gallantly to the bitter end 
there can be no doubt whatever. When he is dead politically, 
perhaps to reappear among us as High Commissioner, he will have 
earned for himself the complimentary lines of the cowboy’s 
epitaph : 
He done his damnedest ; 
Angels can do no more, 


just as Sir Charles Tupper earned them in the hopeless campaign 
of 1896, in which he gave such amazing proofs of his tremendous 
vitality. The Canadian Prime Minister’s graceful and gracious 
manner causes those who meet him casually and occasionally to 
forget that he is an indefatigable worker, who has more than once 
been brought to the verge of a complete breakdown by his 
devotion to affairs. If he falls in the coming campaign he will 
fall fighting in the last ditch—and will arise, when the struggle 
is over, either to become Canada’s Ambassador in London or to 
re-write the history of his country from the standpoint of a French- 
Canadian who knows that Canada is a half-way house, a place 
of mediation between the two Great Powers of Anglo-Saxondom. 

Meanwhile he is trying manfully to win back the West by means 
of set speeches and heart-to-heart talks with prominent farmers. 
Fragments of his speeches, torn from the context and cunningly 
adapted to alien purposes, have been quoted by Liberal journals 
in the Mother Country, which have based on them the astounding 
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statement—astounding to those who have any first-hand know- 
ledge of Western opinion—that the West is now opposed to the 
principle of Imperial Preference and to any further concessions 
on the part of Canada to the British manufacturer. It seems 
worth while to consider in detail the substance and setting of the 
speeches from which the excerpts in question have been taken. 
Throughout his tour on the high prairies Sir Wilfrid’s footsteps 
have been dogged by deputations from the Grain-growers’ Associa- 
tion, an organised body of farmers with a Socialistic platform 
closely resembling that formulated in the past by the “ Patrons 
of Industry ” in Ontario, who looked upon the late Goldwin Smith 
as their counsellor, and at one time held a number of seats in the 
Ontario Legislature. The platform of the Grain-growers’ Associa- 
tion advocates (1) an all-round reduction of the duties now levied 
under the Canadian Tariff on manufactured imports; (2) public 
ownership of terminal elevators and of all agencies of transporta- 
tion; and (3) the construction of the Hudson Bay railway as a 
Government undertaking. Of course, the Western farmers who 
have joined this organisation (which is not strongly represented 
in Winnipeg or any of the lesser prairie cities) might as well 
ask for the moon as for the nationalisation of the three great 
railway systems of the Dominion. Even if such a project were 
practicable, the fact that the Intercolonial Railway, which is 
owned and operated by the Dominion Government, has never yet 
shown a bond-fide profit or been able to provide a first-rate service 
would cause it to be summarily rejected by ninety-nine out of 
every hundred electors. Moreover, the strongest of the underlying 
tendencies of Canadian political opinion at the present moment 
is the almost universal desire to diminish, rather than increase, 
the volume of patronage in,the hands of the professional politicians 
who happen at any time to be the men in possession at Ottawa. 
As regards the public ownership of elevators, Western opinion is 
strongly in favour of the policy of the Grain-growers’ Association. 
The question is non-political; Conservative Manitoba is beginning 
to establish a public system of elevators at grain-shipping points, 
and Liberal Saskatchewan has appointed a Royal Commission 
to report on the feasibility of a similar project. The construction 
of the Hudson Bay railway, again, is a non-political question ; I 
never remember a time when the people of the West_would_not 
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have unanimously supported any scheme for building it forth- 
with. Here, then, the Association is on firm ground. And there 
can be no denying that the great majority of the Western 
farmers, and perhaps even a majority of the people of the Western 
cities, which now possess many small manufacturing industries, 
believe that the time is at hand when a lower Customs tariff 
would be for the benefit not only of their own pivotal industry 
(by which 45 per cent. of Canadians get their living directly or 
indirectly), but also of the country at large. But there is no 
general agreement in the West as to what duties should be reduced 
and as to the extent of the reduction in each case. In 1908-9 
I was travelling in the West, and must have spent a quarter of 
my waking time in the discussion of Tariff questions with all 
sorts and conditions of men. There are many Westerners on both 
sides of the 49th parallel of latitude who would sooner “ talk 
Tariff’ than eat or even drink. These may be classed with the 
malefactor of the American anecdote who, having to wait a couple 
of hours for electrocution, devoted three minutes to making his 
peace with heaven and the rest of the respite to a few remarks 
on the Tariff. Those with whom I talked ranged from the whole- 
hearted Free-trader (invariably a Briton who had not been long in 
the country) to the perfunctory but practical-minded person who 
thought agricultural machinery should be put on the free list 
but was “not complaining” otherwise. Very few indeed of the 
American settlers I talked with thought it worth while to advocate 
Free Trade between Canada and the United States. They were 
sensible, observant men, devoid, as a rule, of patriotism or any 
other sentiment not to be expressed in terms of dollars (with the 
average American settler his farm is his country), and they looked 
forward to the time when a reciprocity treaty could be arranged 
between the Dominion and the Republic. The chief effect of 
such an arrangement would be, in their opinion, to increase the 
tide of immigration and immigrant capital now flowing north- 
ward across the international boundary. Naturally, the com- 
mercial Annexationist (the successor of the political variety now 
supposed to be extinct) is most frequently met in the new- 
born cities along the G.T.P. main line, at some of which 
Sir Wilfrid stopped to make speeches. It would be very sur- 
prising if the newly arrived American settler who is attracted 
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to Western Canada by the prospect of buying fertile farm-lands 
at a price certain to be doubled or trebled in a very few years 
and of returning with a “ home-stake” to the land of his birth 
(which is as much home to him as England is to the English 
emigrant) were not more often than not in the habit of preaching 
the gospel of “ Americanism” to his neighbours. It seemed to 
me a significant fact that whereas the Englishman’s praise of 
England is apt to be resented by the Canadian-born Westerner, who 
looks upon it as round-the-corner criticism of his own country, 
the American’s panegyric on the United States was always re- 
ceived with a measure of respect—unless, of course, a descendant 
of the United Empire Loyalists happened to be present. But the 
out-and-out Annexationist was almost as rare as the high-and- 
dry Free-trader. 

The vast majority of the men I talked with admitted that 
the welfare of the Eastern manufacturers and their employés 
must be considered as well as the interests of Western 
agriculture whenever there is a revision of the Canadian Tariff. 
They might begin by saying that “the West gets it in the neck 
every time when up against the interests of the Hast’ (words to 
that effect were used on scores of occasions), but they would end 
by confessing that Tariff reductions which injured the East would 
be unprofitable to the West in the long run. As fair-minded men, 
they could not, would not, deny that Eastern Canada had paid 
by far the greater part of the cost of improving the route from the 
head of Lake navigation to the blue water of the St. Lawrence 
Gulf, each improvement meaning some fraction of a cent added 
to the price per bushel received by the Western wheat-grower, 
and that it was “up to the West” to show itself grateful for 
the huge expenditure on constructing the series of canals begin- 
ning with the Sault Ste. Marie short cut, deepening the St. 
Lawrence channel, &c. &c. Nor was it possible for them to deny 
that the prosperity of the Hast was a matter of vital importance 
to the West. If the development of Eastern manufacturing 
industries were to be arrested by unscientific Tariff changes, the 
value of their Eastern market would be reduced, and the East 
might find it difficult to provide the money for such purposes as 
the moving of the exportable surplus of Western wheat to the 
seaboard. Hast and West are, in point of fact, as organically 
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linked together as the Siamese twins. What benefits the one 
benefits the other; what injures the one injures the other. It 
follows that the average Westerner, even more than the average 
Kasterner, sees that the lowering of the Tariff fence is a matter 
for the most careful consideration. At the same time the former 
is convinced that a number of the Eastern industries no longer 
require the measure of protection they now possess, and that in 
all such cases the existing duties should be cut down to the extent 
required for reintroducing the factor of competition. There is 
no denying that one or two of the manufacturing concerns which 
now possess what is virtually a monopoly of the Canadian market 
are earning very large profits, of which but a small proportion 
has gone to the factory workers. The device of watering the 
capital in order to conceal the true ratio of profits to money actu- 
ally invested has been employed (the woollen industry is a notable 
case in point), but the West is too intelligent and well informed 
to be deceived by so hackneyed a stratagem. Of course the 
manufacturing interests are more officially organised for running 
a “lobby” at Ottawa, and nobody who has been behind the 
political scenes in that city is likely to underestimate the import- 
ance of this factor in the situation. Nevertheless, the representa- 
tion of the West is now numerically strong enough to bring about 
a reduction of the existing duties in certain cases, more especially 
as experience has already shown—to the disgust of the Party 
disciplinarian—that the Western Members are capable of sinking 
Party differences when there is a chance of realising some Western 
ideal. | 

There is no doubt whatever that the extremists, rather than 
the moderate men in the West who are prepared to solve all Tariff 
problems on the do ut des principle, are at the present moment 
predominant in the leadership of the Grain-growers’ Association. 
Many of the local leaders seem to be American settlers, and 
there, no doubt, is the explanation of the prominence given by the 
Association to the demand for reciprocity with the United States, 
which is far stronger and more persistent in the border States 
than in the three prairie Provinces. The leaders of this energetic 
body do not represent the West as a whole; they do not even 
represent the rank and file of their organisation, few of whom 
take extreme views. But they are clever and indefatigable 
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hecklers, and Sir Wilfrid Laurier—to whom they are the z in 
the Western equation—finds his ingenuity taxed to the utmost 
to answer them satisfactorily. He naturally wishes to enlist 
this unknown power in theservice of the Liberal Party, but must 
be careful not to offend the moderate men, who form the majority 
of both parties in the West. On the whole he has shown his 
customary astuteness in dealing with their persistent questions, 
perpetual interrogation points perking up in every political stubble 
like the watchful heads and elongated necks of the prairie chicken. 
To begin with, he has rehearsed for their benefit his pious faith 
in the abstractions of pure (not applied) Cobdenism. Here is a 
typical example of this inevitable episode in the orations prepared 
and packed by him for consumption by those who protest against 
Protection in any form. Speaking to a gathering of Albertan 
farmers, he said : 


You are all Free Traders; at least, if there are any Protectionists among 
the farmers of the West they have not dared to show their colours. I also am 
a Free-trader of the English school. Fox, Gladstone, Cobden, and Bright are 
my models, but I reeognise that we cannot now have Free Trade as in Great 
Britain, with its thousand years and more of history. We area young country 
inthe making. Great Britain has a Customs duty on spirits, tobacco, and 
wines, and direct taxation on income. This is possible because Great Britain 
has a leisured class from which it is easy to collect revenue. We are a young 
country You people know the tedious hardships of pioneer work. It is 
impossible to tax the new settler. We must, for the present, raise the bulk of 
our revenue from Customs duties, and it will be so until the country is in a 
more settled condition. 


The matter of this declaration of faith is as familiar to the present 
generation of Canadians as that of the best of Sir John Macdonald’s 
little stories was to their fathers. Since we all believe in the free- 
dom of trade (a very different thing from the one-sided “ Free 
Trade ” which is ruining Great Britain), and would all be Cobdenites 
if there was any chance of the realisation of Cobden’s ideal of a 
world without tariffs, there is no need to quarrel with Sir Wilfred 
for his loyalty to an ancient aspiration which has been confuted 
by the stern logic of circumstances. When he proceeds to discuss 
the possible applications of Cobdenism in the sphere of Canadian 
affairs Sir Wilfrid comes down from the clouds and talks sound 
common sense. He warns the Western farmers that reductions 
in the Tariff must be made slowly and cautiously, the well-being 
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of the country as a whole being made the ultimate criterion in each 
case. Speaking at Red Deer, in Alberta, the only Western con- 
stituency represented by a professed Free Trader, he said : 


We had a Tariff revision in 1897 and 1907, and we will have another in 
due time, when I hope we may—I expect we shall—witness further reductions 
in the Tariff. . , . Let me ask whether there is any one in the audience who 


thinks Free Trade such as they have it in England could be applied in this 
country. 


On one occasion he rebuked the Low Tariff deputations for using 
language which made an invidious distinction between manu- 
facturers and farmers as classes of the community. This rebuke 
might be taken to heart by the Liberals of the Mother Country, 
who never refrain from setting class against class if by so doing 
they may serve their Party interests for the moment. As to the 
ways in which the existing Tariff may be reduced so as to benefit 
the country as a whole, the Canadian Prime Minister is perfectly 
explicit. The British preference, which was a step in the direction 
of freedom of trade, and has done something to check the growth 
of manufacturing monopolies in Canada, must remain a corner- 
stone of Canadian fiscal policy. But since the United States 
are now knocking at the door of the Canadian market, and Wash- 
ington is about to go on pilgrimage to Ottawa in quest of 
commercial concessions, a treaty of reciprocity between the 
Dominion and the Republic is within the pale of practical politics, 
and it may be possible to make this rapprochement a second corner- 
stone. It is the corner-stone which the builders of the Canadian 
Confederacy rejected (Sir John Macdonald would not look at it), 
but the successors of Alexander Mackenzie have always kept it in 
the Party’s back-yard. But, seeing that the British preference in 
its present form does no more than eliminate the advantage of 
proximity enjoyed by the American manufacturer over his British 
rival, it follows that concessions of real value given to the former 
—and Washington will not accept unrealities, mere paper benefits, 
as the basis of a bargain—must prejudicially affect the interests of 
the latter and his employés. The danger is manifest, and nobody, 
not even a British Liberal sent to Canada to collect material useful 
in his business of deceiving the British electorate, can overlook its 
existence, except by wilfully shutting his eyes. I have seen these 
envoys at work, and have invariably found—Canadians both im 
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the East and in the West will bear witness to the truth of the 
criticism—that they listen only to the extremists who are pre- 
pared to provide them with the brand of “facts” required by the 
newspapers that pay their expenses. Yet it is a source of amaze- 
ment and amusement to me that even the unscrupulous organs 
of the Cocoa Press can rejoice at the possibility of a reciprocity 
treaty between Canada and the United States which, if it comes 
into being, must necessarily diminish the value of the British 
preference in the great and growing Canadian market and de- 
prive the labour force of Great Britain of millions of days of well- 
paid work. In their way the flagrant misrepresentations of the 
Canadian Tariff controversy which are now appearing in Liberal 
journals on this side of the Atlantic are as infamous as the Chinese 
labour posters of 1906 and Mr. Ure’s deliberate mendacities 
and the pamphlets of Mr. Mackarness. That such malodorous 
tactics are necessary shows that the cause of Free Trade, so-called, 
is not only dead, but in an advanced state of putrefaction. 

The most dangerous feature of the situation is this—the people 
of Western Canada are now more interested in talking reciprocity 
than in talking preference. In 1903, when I toured through the 
West to investigate the changes that had taken place there since 
1900, when I ceased to reside there, everybody talked with enthu- 
siasm of the preferential movement behind which was the tre- 
mendous driving power of Mr. Chamberlain’s personality. Every- 
body in the West, whatever Party he followed in Dominion politics, 
hoped that the greatest of practical Imperialists would succeed 
forthwith in overcoming the vis inertie of old-fashioned Unionism 
and placing the Empire on a business footing. Had it then been 
possible for Great Britain to negotiate for further concessions in 
the Canadian market, the Canadian Government—as in the case of 
the South African War—would have been compelled to grant 
them, howsoever reluctantly. The haven of the New Empire 
would have been taken by storm. It is true there was more heat 
than light in the popular enthusiasm of the West. The direct 
results of a duty imposed on foreign wheat entering the British 
market were wrongly regarded as more important than the indirect 
effect of a widening of the basis of production in Canada and the 
other Dominions. Many of the Western farmers thought the 
duty would give them two shillings more a quarter, six cents more 
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a bushel, for their wheat, which was not a correct deduction 
from economic experience, and is no longer accepted as a poli- 
tical truth... . In 1908-9 all this early enthusiasm had 
vanished ; the preferential idea was coldly discussed as seed which, 
owing to the opposition of Old-Country Liberalism and the hesi- 
tation of the Unionist Party, had borne but a meagre crop. 
“Now Chamberlain is sick and unable to put the thing through,” 
I was told, “nothing more will be done—unless you can find a 
man who knows what he knows, and can talk as straight as he 
talked.” Two years ago reciprocity with the United States, with 
its infinite possibilities, was the idea in the air, and if it should be 
taken up by some crowd-compelling personality, some master of 
straightforward thinking and straight talking, on either side of 
the international boundary, the Americanisation of Canada’s 
fiscal policy is inevitable. Fortunately for us there is no such 
personality in sight either on the American or the Canadian horizon. 
There is yet time, if the advocates of Imperial Preference here 
and in Canada will use the passing hour aright. The heat of the 
first enthusiasm is not lost, but latent; and a flood of light has 
been shed by the discussions of the last seven or eight years on 
the question of the effect of a treaty of mutual preference between 
Canada and the Mother Country. The people of the West now 
understand that Great Britain is Canada’s chief customer, and 
that this custom must be kept and safeguarded against the rivalry 
of foreign competitors (of whom Argentina is the most dangerous) 
if the development of her West is to proceed without interruption. 
When Western Canada produces 250,000,000 bushels of wheat 
annually, the whole of the exportable surplus cannot be marketed 
if Canada has not gained control of the all-red route into the 
Briton’s stomach. Thoughtful men of both historic Parties in 
the Dominion have grasped this necessity of the near future, and 
would be willing to make liberal trade concessions in order to 
secure the Canadian grain-grower’s position in the British market. 
The price they will pay is nothing less than this—to turn each 
and every reduction in the Tariff to the sole advantage of Great 
Britain, whence Canada can obtain all the goods she cannot profit- 
ably manufacture herself. Such periodical improvements of the 
British preference would obviously make for greater freedom of 
trade between Great Britain and the Great Dominion, which 
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is an Empire in itself, and manifestly destined to become the 
wealthiest and perhaps the most populous of the Imperial nations. 
If Cobden were alive to-day he would take the business man’s 
opinion of the situation, and decide that freedom of trade within 
the Empire is a necessary condition of the ultimate realisation 
of his larger ideal. He was a keen and sympathetic student of 
American affairs, and the success of the Union as a business under- 
taking would not have escaped his notice, nor would he have 
ignored the German object-lesson. If it is profitable for Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts to give one another a preference over 
foreign countries (despite the costs of transportation, which are 
equivalent to the effects of moderate tariffs), it must be profitable 
for Lancashire and Quebec to enter into a similar arrangement. 
These and other lessons from the economics of Empire have not 
been made known to the people of Western Canada, and their Party 
leaders—excepting Mr. W. S. Fielding and Mr. R. L. Borden— 
are not competent to teach them, having become wrapped up in 
the petty issues of a transition age which is chiefly concerned 
with the details of industrial development. There is no longer 
a voice in Great Britain that carries across the Atlantic—as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s did. But we have sent over missionaries of 
Imperialism, Lord Milner and Colonel G. T. Denison and others, 
who have done good work. We can and should send more. The 
talk of interfering in Canadian politics need not frighten us from 
so doing. Wherever the issue of Cobdenism v. Chamberlainism 
is raised a decision of vital importance to the Empire must be 
rendered, and every Imperialist is directly concerned in the 
controversy. It is high time the Unionist Party told Canada 
what they are prepared to give and what to receive when they are 
again in power. All the talk about political etiquette must not 
prevent the whole Empire from intervening whenever and wherever 
Imperial questions are raised. No doubt there would be an outcry 
from the professional politicians. But Canadians would listen 
to the vox Imperti, and that is what matters, and only that. 


E. B. OsBorn. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


AustratiA, July 13, 1910 

A Fair proportion of my last letter was taken up with an explana- 
tion of the meaning and objects of the progressive land-tax, as 
proposed by the Federal Government. To clinch the statement 
then made—that it is “the fulfilment of a people’s demand, not 
of a party’s °—I quote a few sentences from the speech delivered 
by Mr. Deakin, as leader of the Opposition, in the still-continuing 
debate on the address : 


For years past I have been amazed at the neglect of other Australian 
Governments, both prior to and since Federation, to impose fair and reasonable 
land taxation. With exceptions, they still remain blind to the opportunities 
afforded by this legitimate source of revenue, and to its other promises of 
development. Many times during the last nine or ten years have we called 
the attention of the Premiers to the fact, and, on one occasion in particular, I 
remember coming into conflict with State Ministers on the subject. In conse- 
quence of the hesitancy and delay of. the State Governments in respect to land 
taxation, and of their imperfect use of their powers in this respect, the verdict 
of the last election was distinctly in favour of the Commonwealth’s exercise of 
the powers in that regard which it has always possessed. 


Add to that declaration the fact that throughout the debate 
Oppositionists seemed to have only one argument against the pro- 
posal—that the States were just going to impose such a tax, and 
Federal action would hinder them—and no further proof is needed 
of the widespread popularity of the tax. The allegation about the 
States, of course, has been made any time these ten years; it was 
successful in delaying Mr. Deakin’s action—and therefore, prob- 
ably, in ensuring Mr. Deakin’s downfall—but the new Ministry 
is safe from such palpable traps. 

The proposals are, as I have said before, purely a practical 
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remedy for a local ailment. But, should some such proposals find 
favour with British electors for any reason, there is a word of 
warning that may be spoken from Australian experience. If you 
get an “‘ unimproved value” tax levied on your suburban lands, 
take care that a building law accompanies it. For many years 
Sydney was blocked in with green paddocks; close at hand the 
older suburbs crowded their dingy cottages up against the city’s 
bounds, while just beyond, perhaps not five miles from the city’s 
centre, spread the unused fields of estates that dated back to the 
founding of the Colony. Then the first “unimproved value ” 
tax, and Sydney’s growing prosperity, induced some landowners 
to split up their estates at a not unreasonable valuation; the 
outer suburbs, especially those across the harbour, became patches 
of settlement—red-roofed cottages, each in its island of garden— 
interspersed with areas held by the speculator awaiting higher 
prices. The tax did not touch him sharply; the Government 
valuer was inclined to let every one off lightly, and in any case 
there was an exemption of £240, insignificant in comparison with 
the values of really big estates, but making things much easier 
for the suburbanite, whether owner or speculator. But a year or 
two ago a new local government law practically abolished the 
State tax, and insisted that municipal rates should be levied 
primarily on unimproved values. There was no exemption ; local 
valuers, under the eye of mayors who knew their districts well, 
saw to it that every patch of land was valued to its full; and the 
results have been somewhat startling. The speculator, of course, 
is becoming uncomfortable, and his land is for sale on very easy 
terms; that is in many cases a good thing. But the small owner 
is worried too. He finds his garden as expensive as his house. 
He sees that, if he were to give up his side-strip of land for 
another house, he would be saved half his rates, and might make 
good profits as well. And in many cases he acts on his discovery, 
does away with the grass-plot that used to keep his neighbour’s 
kitchen a few yards from his back fence, packs another neighbour 
into it, and—turns his children into the street to play. All over 
the northern shores of Port Jackson lawn-tennis courts are being 
built on, houses are packed together chock-a-block, the broad 
green slopes of ten years ago are broad red masses of roofs cover- 
ing hundreds of six-roomed cottages, each fitting tightly into its 
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twenty-foot frontage. Even the bigger residences, two-and three- 
storey houses with ballrooms and garages attached, sit “ familiar” 
along the ridges, with pocket-handkerchief lawns in front, back- 
yards barely big enough for the family washing, and two-foot 
alleyways between house and side-fence. 

That is what unimproved value taxation can do in a country 
where children ought to be nearly always out of doors, as long as 
no building law prohibits the overbuilding of small frontages, 
Britain may do well to profit by Australian mistakes. 


Immigration—in the abstract—is more than ever the subject 
of the day. Every one you meet is an immigrationist ; and every 
one objects to every one else’s methods or desires. This man 
want boys, this man adult farming experts, this Britishers, this 
any sort that will come; and each advocate is more concerned 
to exclude the other men’s protégés than to make his own scheme 
really effective. The press, being mainly Oppositionist, uses the 
immigration cry to embarrass the Ministry ; indeed, the very papers 
which not long ago used to denounce Mr. Deakin’s entreaties as 
impudent interference with the States, are now foremost in de- 
manding that the new Federal Ministry shall encourage immigra- 
tion on a large scale or stand convicted of treachery to Australia. 
This volte-face, of course, is a consequence of the belief that Labour 
is in principle anti-immigrationist, and can therefore be safely 
challenged to promote immigration. The trouble is—one of the 
troubles, at any rate—that this belief is not wholly unfounded. 
The less educated townsfolk who control the State Labour parties 
in most States, lean regrettably to the policy of restricting the 
labour market in order to raise wages. They take pattern, when 
you come to think of it, by the half-educated business folk of those 
same towns, who think the only way to enlarge State commerce 
is to restrict it to a single port. Both are, of course, wrong in the 
worst possible way ; both are beginning to find that the country- 
folk, whether employers or labourers, are tired of protest and have 
a mind to take matters into their own hands; but both are for the 
present in control of their political parties, and are to be feared 
for their aggressive stupidity. In New South Wales, for instance, 
the present (anti-Labour) Government’s immigration policy was 
not long ago well described by the Melbourne Age as “ a desultory 
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and very questionable attempt to introduce a horde of penniless 
farm-labourers.”* But there is little hope that a Labour Govern- 
ment’s policy would be in any respect more enlightened. In the 
same way South Australia is in a dilemma between Labourites 
who object violently to immigrants without money, and anti- 
Labourites who try to use immigration as a source of cheap labour 
(I am not classifying all South Australians, but specifying two 
varieties at present prominent). 

In this matter, as in so many others, it is absolutely necessary 
for a clear understanding of Australian affairs to draw a strong line 
between State and Federal Labourites. Yet the line is not 
willingly drawn, especially by English observers who think they 
have studied Australia, because for so many years the anti-Labour 
party has misrepresented the effect of Federal immigration laws 
which Labour undoubtedly inspired. Even to this day, if we may 
trust the reports of recent European visitors, British immigrants 
are deterred by scares about the dictation test and the supposed 
exclusion of immigrants under contract. It will, no doubt, take 
the High Commissioner many years to obliterate the impression 
wilfully made by reactionary Agents-General. Here, then, follow 
the latest facts with regard to these bogies. 


Nationality. Entered without Examined. 


Examination. Failed. Passed. 

British. , . ° . 1158 
Germans . ‘ ‘ . - 2,109 
French . ‘ P . . 1,347 
Italians . . “ ‘ - 1,078 
Other Europeans . : - 38,325 
United States of America . ‘ 692 

” ” ” Negro ‘ 6 
Chinese. : ‘* . . 1,729 97 
Other Asiatics . ‘ ‘ . 1,124 6 1 
Pacific Islanders and Papuans . 531 
Maories  . . x ; , 108 
Other coloured . ‘ , ‘ 48 4 


The dictation test is a device forced on the Commonwealth by 
the British Government, allegedly in the interests of Imperial 
good feeling. Australians want to exclude certain coloured 
immigrants; they are not allowed to do so by direct legislation ; 
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instead, they are allowed to legalise a test which may—theoreti- 
cally—be applied to all immigrants, but which they take care to 
apply only to those whom they, for special reasons, wish to ex- 
clude. In 1909, for instance, 83,432 persons entered the Common- 
wealth by sea. Legally the dictation test could have been applied 
to every one of them; actually it was applied only to 108—107 
of whom failed to pass it, as the whole 108 were meant to fail. 
The complete statistics (see p. 159) are interesting. 

Not only, therefore, did every white man enter unhampered,* 
but 97 per cent. of the coloured arrivals did so also. But of these 
many were naturalised or domiciled Australians returning from a 
holiday ; the figures for coloured immigrants only, excluding 
Maoris, are: 


Formerly domiciled . . . . : ; - 1808 
Pearlers , ° . . ° ° . . - 1241 
Special exemptions and Passports . . , - 814 
Other non-eexamined. . ° , ° . . 77 

3440 


Examined - ‘ ‘ " ‘ - 108 


(Special exemptions are granted to those who come into the 
Commonwealth for study or other approved purposes, under- 
taking to leave it within a specified time—one or two years, 
usually.) 

It seems clear, then, that no European need worry himself about 
the dictation test. But its existence—which, remember, is a 
matter of Imperial, not of Australian, policy—probably does real 
harm to the Commonwealth’s prospects of obtaining immigrants. 
And it leaves on our Statute Book a weapon which ill-disposed 
folk (should any such ever reach office in the Commonwealth) 
might easily turn against the inventors and upholders of it (I do 
not by that phrase mean any Australians). 

As for the much-abused “ contract” clauses, a return has been 
lately issued about them too. The law is that contracts under 
which immigrants are to be brought out must be submitted to the 
Minister for Trade previously; but, unless the wages specified 
therein are below the rate current in the district to which the 
immigrants are going, the Minister must ratify the contract—so 
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long as the immigrants are British, and are not being imported 
to break a strike. For would-be British immigrants, at any rate, 
this law need be no bogey; and neglect to take advantage of it 
betrays either ignorance on the employer’s part, or a desire to 
get over-cheap labour. Under it 152 British immigrants landed 
during 1909, 84 brought out by the Queensland Government on 
behalf of various employers (these were all farm labourers or 
station hands), the rest under contract to a bottle-maker (36), 
a woollen manufacturer (13), an ironmaster (12), and others. Of 
non-British, who still come under the old law requiring special 
skill in the immigrant under contract, two Europeans came as 
experts in viticulture and four Filipinos as expert cigar-makers. 
No contracts were disapproved, and no contract immigrants were 
turned back. 

On the negative side, then, the British immigrant finds no bar 
—for he will hardly regard as a bar the provision that requires 
his employer to pay him the current rate of wages. The European 
immigrant is only debarred from coming under contract without 
possessing special skill. Against the coloured immigrant, intend- 
ing to settle permanently, there is a bar. 

On the positive side things are hardly as satisfactory. The 
Federal Government admit publicly “the urgent necessity for 
encouraging an influx of suitable immigrants to the Common- 
wealth, in order to more effectively develop its great resources 
and defend it against possible invasion.”* But it believes that 
the mere opening up of Australia’s unused fertile areas will operate 
strongly and quickly enough to meet the necessity. It has, 
therefore, abandoned Mr. Deakin’s admirable proposals to help 
the Victorian Government in its immigration campaign by making 
the transport of selected immigrants a Federal affair, and is con- 
fining itself to advertisement—insisting, by-the-by, very sensibly 
and honourably that the advertised matter should be unchallenge- 
ably correct. That leaves actual official effort to the separate 
States; and that means spasmodic, unco-ordinated, often mutu- 
ally interfering attempts to attract either the very Britons whom 
you most need at home or the foreigners whom their Governments 
need least. Queensland crowds our immigrant ships with wavers 
of the Red Flag, who pervert their quieter British shipmates into 
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discontented Graysons before we get them. New South Wales 
persists in rejecting or discouraging the young and pliant learner, 
ready to adapt himself to pioneer conditions in a new land, and 
dribbles out the adult farm labourer with experience—experience 
which should make him very valuable to you in England, but is 
often rather a hindrance than a help to his success in this climate 
and these surroundings. West Australia canvasses widely, bait- 
ing her offers with somewhat smug and patronising commenda- 
tion of the Mother Country, and none too careful to avoid dis- 
paraging comments on her sister-States. South Australia and 
Tasmania seem to be doing nothing. Victoria has just made a 
start on a new scheme which promises well; but she and Queens- 
land (if that State would cease to angle for low-class Poles) are the 
only real “triers” of the six. 

As for private exertion, where it is genuine it is abominably 
hampered by official jealousy, and where it is much in evidence, 
it is too often mere wordy vapouring. In Queensland the auto- 
cratic Premier will not hear of it; but at least he is trying to do 
the work himself, though one has to criticise some of his methods. 
In New South Wales an equally autocratic Premier spends a large 
part of his time writing minutes against a non-official league which 
will not be suppressed. His favourite complaint, expressed or 
implied, is that this league in some way runs counter to his 
Ministry’s definite policy (for which see the quotation already made 
from the Melbourne Age). Immigration, he has both said and 
written, is a political matter; to meddle with it is therefore a 
partisan act, which he construes as an attack on his party. In 
South Australia, where up till now no recent Ministry has troubled 
itself about helping immigration in any form, a non-official league 
is trying to fill the gap ; its efforts would be more laudable if they 
were less mixed up with the cheap-labour-seekers, and thus less 
open to the denunciations of the narrow State Labourites. 


It may have struck any reader of this letter who is actively 
interested in Australian affairs that I have said practically nothing 
about the legislatures. This is the Parliamentary season; the 
Federal Parliament has been sitting for a fortnight, and the State 
Legislatures have either just met or are getting ready. But the 
Federal Parliament’s work has yet to be disclosed; we have 
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known for some months the general principles which it will try 
to embody in laws—the progressive land-tax, the defence schemes, 
the ten-year limit for the payment to the States of 25s. per head 
of population, etc.—but we are still no wiser as to the methods 
of carrying out these proposals, and it is the methods that matter. 
One thing we do know that is comforting. The few weaknesses 
of Lord Kitchener’s scheme—weaknesses, we now know, that were 
due to bad advice given him by officers in Australia who should 
have known better—will be removed by the Labour Ministry’s 
Bill; the compulsion will be thoroughgoing ; the periods and the 
quality of the training will be really fixed with a view to the 
highest attainable efficiency. 

As for the State Legislatures, their best work this year is likely 
to be of town-council type; in greater matters they are hardly 
to be taken seriously. In New South Wales members will be 
occupied mainly with the preparation of good electioneering pro- 
grammes for the September campaign. The Victorian position 
may be guessed from the Premier’s mournful remark: “ I suppose 
we will really have to reintroduce most of those Bills we had to 
drop last year,” with the added corollary that he was tired of 
hearing about Parliamentary Bills. South Australia is discussing 
the Northern Territory problem, which happens just at present 
to be beyond its jurisdiction. Queensland has one important 
measure to discuss—(important, I mean, for the Commonwealth as 
a whole), if it is genuine—the proposal to unite the western ends of 
its railways by a trunk line from, say, Charleville on the Warrego 
to the Gulf of Carpentaria, which would almost add a new terri- 
tory to the Commonwealth ; but it is noticeable that the two 
States (New South Wales and Queensland) which are making 
most fuss about their coming loss of revenue from Federal sources 
are also the two which have the most lavish programme of public 
works, and seem the least inclined to provide for their alleged 
future deficits. On the whole, therefore, there is nothing to say 
about Parliamentary proceedings as yet that can interest readers 
in England. 


In the June issue of the National Review “ An Englishman” has 
been expressing his Thoughts after Empire Day. As he devotes 
@ good deal of space to Australia, he will, I am sure, pardon me 
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for a brief rejoinder. And I should like to begin by assuring 
him that the Australian visitor whose comments on England I 
quoted in the March number is probably more alive than any 
other man on this continent to the defencelessness of Australia. 
When the history of the Australian defence movement, both by 
land and sea, comes to be written truthfully and in full—and 
may I be there to do it—the name of that commentator is likely 
to appear more often and more prominently in it than any other. 

My chief criticism on “ An Englishman’s” article is that its 
statements about Australia suffer from one vital omission. He 
talks about “the Dominions,” “ Australia,” “the people of 
Australia.” He means, I imagine, “‘ the merchants,” “the com- 
mercial townsfolk,” “the men I met at the clubs.” If he does 
mean that, it is practically impossible to contradict any of his 
statements ; but one would like him to say so straight out. His 
charge, for instance, that Australians resent criticism is strictly 
true of the clubs, most of the business men, and the press that 
caters for the classes. It was from them, and from them alone, 
that “the recent outburst of indignant protest”? about the no- 
encumbrances controversy arose. Outside them and their press, 
applause was widespread. I was travelling a good deal in 
the back-country of New South Wales while the whole affair 
was still fresh in men’s minds, and I heard much volunteered 
corroboration, and saw plenty of favourable press comment—the 
general tone being well expressed by such an utterance as: “ Now 
that attention has been drawn to the crying scandal, there may 
be some hope of limitation being put on this national evil.” (I 
quote from a Hobart paper, which happens to be nearest my 
hand at the moment.) As for the British-Australasian, which 
seems to rouse “An Englishman’s” ire, no one out here knows 
much about it outside certain mining circles; it is absurd to 
saddle Australia with its opinions. Similarly the desire attri- 
buted to Australians to conceal or ignore obvious facts concerning 
themselves is a libel on nine-tenths of them. It is, as far as I can 
make out, fairly true of the clubs, and almost entirely true of the 
State officials and the press they influence. It is not, thank 
Heaven, true of the new Federal Ministry, as the High Com- 
missioner by this time knows (not that he was responsible for the 
exaggerated advertisements he has been directed to correct). As 
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for the average man, be he townsman or bushman, he has no 
desire that I have ever discovered—and my experience began 
many years ago—to hide anything; he has the natural, and 
surely laudable, feeling that “ Australia’s good enough for me,” 
but he includes all its faults and deficiencies in his verdict. And 
comments on the lowness of the temperature would seem only 
appropriate in conversation with officials of a Tourist Bureau. 

“An Englishman,” I am sure, knows this when he thinks in 
detail. His article is full of phrases like “the mercantile and 
middle-class communities,’ “‘the merchants and clubmen of 
Sydney and Melbourne,” “dominated from the counting-house ” 
(of the Australian Press), “the average Australian of the cities,” 
and so forth. And my only quarrel with him is that he slips too 
easily from these mainly accurate definitions of the people he is 
dealing with into the vaguer generalisations which do Australia 
injustice. For frank criticism, based on knowledge, is what the 
vast majority of Australians both need and desire; what they 
resent is big vague accusations based on obviously careless observa- 
tion (as when a man tells you in England that all our trains are of 
one class only); and if some Australians are equally careless and 
equally unfair in their criticism of the Mother Country, English 
resentment of such stupidity will be hailed out here with delight. 
In truth, you are inclined, most of us fancy, to take far too 
seriously the Australians who visit England, either for pleasure or 
as employés of Australian communities. Because Ministers and 
officials choose to think themselves beyond criticism, it does not 
follow that the Australian people agree with them. We select a 
man for office as the best we can get for his particular job; and 
“frills” he chooses to put on are of his own making, and no one 
will laugh more heartily than Australians if some one at your end 
likes to strip them off. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ONE HUNDRED MILLION LOAN FOR NATIONAL 
DEFENCE 


To the Editor of Taz Nationa REVIEW 


2 WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, WESTMINSTER, Lonpon, S.W. 
August 25, 1910 

Srr,—You published in your last issue a brief but illuminating article by 
‘* Dreadnought,” in which that great authority gave true warning of national 
danger. He pointed out—and we can corroborate his statement—ihat in every 
point, save armoured ships and submarines, the British Navy is now deficient. 
It is deficient, as he said, in number o: men (nd still more in reserves of men), 
in “cruisers, torpedo craft, docks, coal and Stores, repai:ing stations, and 
hospital ships.” But the ease is even worse than this statement conveys. For 
in all these points—that is, in power to man our ships, in scouting cruisers 
available for use in Home waters, in destroyers tit for elective work in the North 
Sea, in docks, stores, etc.—we are at the present moment in a condition of positive 
inferiority toGermany alone. Nor do our existing programmes offer the least 
prospect of restoring superiority to us, Our deficiencies will still exist when 
those programmes are completed. 

Meantime, most of our pre-Dreadnought battleships and armoured cruisers 
are approaching the scrap-heap. Already vessels built during the mid-nineties 
—such as the Majestic, laid down in 1894—are being consigned to the category 
of obsolete ships, maintained, or rather not maintained, witi skeleton crews, in 
the Fourth Division of the Home Fleet, Within a very few years from now, 
nearly all our antediluvian or pre-Dreadnought men-of-war will have lost 
the possibility of usefulness, and at that moment, unless a great effort be NOW 
made, Britain will be at the mercy of Germany, because waval supremacy 
will then have passed from the one Power tothe other. For in Dreadinoughts we 
shall have at best a bare equality to Germany and her pledged ally, Austria—(our 
twenty present Dreadnoughts fire a less weight of metal than the German seven- 
teen, and are exceedingly inferior in secondary armament)—while in the other 
points previously named, we shall still be far below the necessities of war. 

Thus then it follows that a great endeavour to regain National Safety must 
be begun at once. Who will begin it? It has been begun by the Imperial 
Maritime League, That League challenges fate, and denies the right of this 
generation of its countrymen to cast away at once their own heritage and the 
rights of posterity. 

Thereiore, the Imperial Maritime League has made to the Prime Minister 
the appeal for a Loan of One Hundred Million Pounds for National Defence, 
which your patriotism leads you to place on record in the following pages of the 
National Review, It is the extraordinary and pregnant fact that no fewer than 
850 (Three Hundred and Fifty) Otficers of Flag and General Rank (besides 
various Members of both Houses of Parliament), whose names we send you, 
have already given, to this attempt to save Britain, their public support and 
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have concurred in the statement that “National danger does threaten, and 
that the need of special effort to meet it is urgent.” We would earnestly 
commend the reasoning endorsed by such men to your readers’ perusal. 

More than this, all the signatories of the appeal have affirmed their 
conviction that “in raising this Loan, His Majesty’s Government would have 
the whole-hearted support of His Majesty’s Opposition,” and Mr. Balfour has 
authorised us to state publicly his opinion that ‘no well-informed person 
doubts that any scheme adopted by the Government for strengthening the Navy 
would have the hearty support of the Unionist Party.” Because National Defence, 
whether by sea, by land, or by air, is one whole and has one object which is 
National Safety, therefore this Loan is proposed to be applied to the Army, and 
to the purposes of Aviation, as well as to the Navy, its first and principal aim. 
Unless a Loan, such as the Imperial Maritime League has now suggested, and 
all these distinguished signatories have approved, is promptly raised and 
promptly applied, the independence of this country will be irrevocably doomed. 
Therefore we now make direct, strenuous, and earnest request to the readers of 
the National Review to give us their help. 

That help can be rendered by the organisation of meetings, by letters to the 
press, und also by the passing of Resolutions (of which a suggested form is 
appended *) on the part of societies and corporate bodies, who should forward 
them to us for publication. Contributions also are vitally necessary to enable 
the League to promote the movement in the country at large. The expenses 
involved are provisionally estimated at not less than £5000, and towards this 
sum—for which a “ Special Fund” has been opened by the League—Mr. Walter 
Morrison, late M.P., has granted the munificent donation of £500; while, 
further, “ An Advocate of an Increased Navy” has promised to contribute a 
hundred guineas (£105) provided that nine others will also give a like amount. 
Smaller sums, ranging from 5s. upwards, have likewise been with gratitude 
received, 


We ask all those who are willing to give assistance to communicate with 
ourselves, at the address from which we write. 
We are, Yours faithfully, 
Haroutp Frazer Wyatt, 
L. Granam H. Horton-Snrra, 
Joint Honorary Secretaries, Imperial Maritime League. 


* PROPOSED FORM OF RESOLUTION 


1910, desires strongly to support the Appeal to 
the Prime Minister to obtain Parliamentary sanction to a Loan of £100,000,000 (One 
Hundred Millions) for National Defence, which Appeal, initiated by the Imperial Maritime 
League, has already received the public endorsement of 350 (Three Hundred and Fifty) 
Officers of Flag and General Rank, as well as that of numerous Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. ‘This Meeting recognises that the raising of this Loan is the best method of 
removing the question of National Defence from the arena of Party Politics, 


HUNDRED MILLION LOAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE 


IMPERIAL MARITIME LEAGUE, 
To the Right Honourable Central Offices : 
The Prime Minister, 2 WEsTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, 
10 Downing Street, S.W. Westminster, Lonpon, S.W. 
June, 1910 

Srr,—It is an axiom to which we believe that you would readily assent that 
National Defence, and most especially the question of our naval strength, should 
be above politics and above party. Yet the governing condition of National 
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Defence is finance, and under our present party system this fact necessarily 
brings defence into the domain of political controversy. But in recollection of 
the momentary truce lately imposed upon all such strife by our recent great 
national loss, we venture now to appeal to you to adopt a proposal which, if 
carried into effect, would go far to lift National Defence above the arena of 
party by removing from that arena, to a large extent, the vexed question of 
financial provision. We make public appeal to you, therefore, as the Head of 
His Majesty’s Government, to obtain sanction during the present Parliamentary 
Session to a Loan of one hundred million pounds for National Defence. 

The sum named, if wisely expended, would be a final warning to potential 
antagonists that Great Britain declines to be outdone in the struggle for National 
and Imperial Independence. It is, moreover, of historic interest to the Liberal 
Party, inasmuch as it is the exact figure chosen by Mr. Cobden himself (in his 
well-known Rochdale speech of June 1861) to represent what he was prepared 
to spend on the British Navy alone “rather than allow the French Navy to be 
increased to a level with ours, because,” as he then stated, “‘I should say that 
any attempt of that sort, without any legitimate grounds, would argue some 
sinister design upon this country.” 

We do not inquire here whether any of the great nations does now in fact 
harbour sinister design against Great Britain. But we lay stress on the funda- 
mental point that the approximation by any other country to our own maritime 
strength would be in the long run equally fatal to us, whether “ sinister design” 
existed or not. For conflict of interests between world-wide Empires is of 
frequent occurrence without malignity of intention, and war with any naval 
power nearly as great as our own would entail such danger and suffering to our 
population as would preclude any British Ministry from voluntarily engaging in 
it. But in that case any menaced British interests would be consistently 
sacrificed ; and Great Britain, with her daughter-nations, would thus be forced, 
soon and inevitably, into the position of a subordinate State, taking its orders 
from the rival Empire which it feared to fight. Thus the binding need of 
maintaining British Naval Supremacy and of rendering the British Empire 
efficient for war, is independent altogether of the question of the present nature 
of the designs of any rival Power. 

Weare convinced that, in raising the Loan proposed, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would receive the whole-hearted support of His Majesty’s Opposition, who 
would gladly associate themselves with a scheme designed to secure safety to the 
Nation and tothe Empire. Wewould point out further that as the Loan would 
form part of the Nation’s Debt, and as its repayment would necessarily be spread 
over a considerable period of time, both parties would be equally responsib’e for 
its burden during the years when each, respectively, was in office. We are 
convinced that, responsibility for the repayment being thus divided, your 
initiation of such a loan would receive the support of an overwhelming majority 
of the Nation at large, irrespective altogether of party ties. For, ex:ernal 
security is the evident condition of internal development. 

In the earnest hope of your acceptance of the proposal which we thus 
submit, we would venture respectfully to put before you a further suggestion, 
namely, to appoint a Committee of Naval and Military Officers to co-operate 
with the Naval and Military Officers of the Board of Admiralty and the Army 
Council in formulating a scheme (in which the Navy, Army, and Aviation 
should alike be included) for spending to the best national advantage the 
entirety of this Loan. By these means, three important ends would be 
served :—(1) The inclusion of officers outside official ranks would assure the 
Nation that the Committee would be free from any political pressure, the 
exercise of which might otherwise, however unreasonably, be alleged. More- 
over, the collaboration, in a combined scheme of National Defence, of sach men 
as, ¢.g. Admiral of the Fleet Sir A. K. Wilson, and Field-Marshal Lord 
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Kitchener, would of itself go far to inspire and to restore public confidence. 
(2) Proof would thus be given of the non-party character of the Committee. 
(3) Expert authority would have fair play, and as the total amount of 
expenditure would have been fixed previously, no risk of extra cost would be 
thereby incurred. 

With reference to the necessity for the Loan proposed, we do not intend 
here to offer you detailed evidence, since that necessity was admitted, either 
implicitly or explicitly, in March 1909, in the House of Commons, both by your- 
self and by other members of His Majesty’s Government. We need only refer, 
by way of instance, to the intimation of Sir Edward Grey, that the rapid 
progress of a Continental Navy imposed on us the duty of rebuilding the whole 
of our Fleet, upon the penalty, if that duty were neglected, of becoming the 
“Qonscript Appanage of some Stronger Power.” The inadequacy of our 
Military Strength to the needs of the Empire has formed the subject of frequent 
and solemn warning from many authorities, including one so high as Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts. The necessity also of putting Great Britain on a level 
with any other country in regard to the provision of an Aerial Fleet is now 
recognised by all thinking men. On these heads we only desire to record our 
conviction that national danger does threaten, and that the need of special 
effort to meet it is urgent. 

We would, however, observe that, whether this opinion be correct or other- 
wise, the existence of a wide-spread apprehension of peril is a fact beyond 
dispute, and one which is an operative cause in driving British Capital, the 
wage-fund of our people, beyond the seas. To allay this anxiety is therefore 
an object of statesmanship which would by itself justify the means suggested. 

We are aware that Loans for National Defence may be held in ordinary 
times to be bad finance. But the present need is not ordinary, and as “ Defence 
is greater than Opulence,” so is the restoration of national confidence by the 
assurance of national safety a higher end than financial correctness. We 


appeal to you, as British citizens to the Head of their country’s Government, 


to grant our present prayer, and thus earn the lasting gratitude of the British 
Empire. 


We are, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servants, 
(Signed) 


H. R. Abadie, C.B., Major-General. 

Wm. Allan, Major-General. 

A. W. L. Anderson, Major-General. 

H. C. Anderson, C.B., General. 

A. E. H. Anson, K.C.M.G., Major- 
General. 

M. Archer-Shee, Major, D.S.0., M.P. 

Edward P. Ashe, M.V.O., Rear- 
Admiral. 

Athlumney. 

Auckland. 

J.C. Baillie, General. 

F. T. Bainbridge, Major-General. 

C. J. Baker, Rear-Admiral. 

Julian A. Baker, Rear-Admiral. 

W. Bannerman, C.B., General. 

G. Digby Barker, K.C.B., General. 
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PUBLIC HOUSE MANAGEMENT 
To the Editor of the Nationa Review. 


Lonpon, Jaly 1910, 


Srr,—There is no question that many of the best minds in the country are 
very much exercised by the continual failure of the various projects brought 
forward from time to time for the amelioration of the condition of Public Houses, 
both as regards their due place in State working and in their far-reaching social 
aspect. The writer of the following notes feels very deeply the profound difficulty 
of approaching this tortuous subject, and in fact no one can approach it seriously 
without a clear and unbiassed condition of mind to enable him impartially and in 
some minuteness, to examine the defects and the remedy. I go back no further 
than the Royal Commission presided over by Lord Peel, and come to the present 
moment when this question forms a painful and disturbing episode in tlie 
political crisis, which from whatever point of view it is looked at, threatens to 
mark a new cleavage in the future of English Government. 

In looking through the evidence of the Royal Commission with its report 
and conclusions printed in the Royal Blue Book, it is first to be noticed that 
no attempt was made during the whole course of this Inquiry to get at the practical 
and everyday experience of Public House management, and so to impress the 
minds of those engaged in the Inquiry with the far-reaching problem and the 
social effect of good or bad management in the Public House itself. I believe I 
am correct in stating that not a single manager of Public Houses or Hotels was 
brought before that Commission, and that nota single expression of the views of 
the practical man who has to carry out the management, and to provide for the 
necessities of a large number of persons who are compelled to use Public Houses 
was ever given. ‘The report setting forth evidence of Brewers, Justices, Police 
Owners and Temperance Advocates, all seemed beset with the difficulties of the 
situation, and undoubtedly the need for improvement was shown to exist. 
The various suggestions for limiting the hours and facilities of the provision of 
drink, good as many oi them were, did not touch the vital question of the 
management of the House. ‘lhe Justices desired the restriction of the area in 
which drink was sold, »resumably to make police supervision easier. The 
Brewers were anxious to have as many barrels of beer as possible sold in the 
largest area which the Justices would grant. The Temperance Advocates sided 
with the Justices because they thought their scheme of total prohibition came a 
step nearer. The practical man who could have said in what way the Public 
Houses can be best managed to provide for the wants of its customers reason- 
ably and temperately, was never asked for his opinion. All this time the 
poorer classes who use these Houses and desire recreation and refreshment, 
and who may easily be brought to use their privileges temperately and sanely, 
were apparently not thought of. 

If I am right, the whole social problem arising out of the use of Public 
Houses, has been treated as though it were a question between the Brewers 
on the one hand, and the Law on the other, but not an iota of considera- 
tion, so far as I can see, has been given to the practical needs of the working 
class population. Side by side with this remarkable state of things licensing 
legislation has been drawn into the vortex of political discussion. On the one 
hand, the Liberal Party claiming to be the special friend of the working classes 
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in desiring a number of things such as high licences, further restrictions, shutting 
up of Houses, as if these were the means of making people sober. On the other 
hand, the Conservative Party have desired legislation to enable the authorities 
to buy out redundant licences and so commit no injustice to vested interests. 
Meanwhile the difficulty goes on gathering force as time passes. Is it not time 
that a little common-sense management was tried ? 

Waar 1s WantED.—Look into the lives of the working classes; are not the 
energies, very often of mother, father and children, centred on earning their 
daily bread? Are the thousands of single young men living in lodgings not 
deserving of consideration? Education, particularly in domestic and social matters 
in England is notoriously backward. Is it not likely they will for a short space wish 
to get out of their homes and enjoy the brightness and company to be found in the 
Public House? Is it not a natural English instinct ? 1s not their being driven into 
the present Public House the cause of most of the misery we see around us? 
Are the English people likely to give up the practice of taking their intoxicating 
liquor? The Public House is the proper place for a man to take his beer (be 
sure it is wholesome beer), the rapid draught from the cask of beer is far more 
wholesome than if purchased in small quantities either in bottle or on draught. 
Cannot the service of non-intoxicating beverages as well as beer and food be 
made attractive in the ordinary Public House? Does any man of ordinary 
common sense believe that the mere drinking of a glass of beer under proper 
conditions which are favourable to the consumption of food, viands and other 
beverages, besides beer, does any harm by being taken in the society of others ? 
Does not every canon of experience show that man being a sociable animal, will 
enjoy his food and his beer better for being in company? Do men really believe 
that English people are such brutish beasts that they cannot be trusted under 
proper condition to have their alcoholic drink? Let each person who reads this 
examine the question in his own heart, and he will find, as I have found after 
forty years’ experience, that the whole system is wrong, and that no practical 
amelioration of this condition is within sight unless it is recognised that it is in 
the direction of proper management, in the direction of large open spaces or 
rooms where food and non-intoxicants can be served side by side with alcoholic 
drinks, that the remedy is to be found. 

How to Appity tHe Remepy.—Any medical man or Social Reformer will tell 
you that strong diseases require strong remedies, and the way to look at this 
question is as though you were dealing with some epidemic, for it is of the 
character of an epidemic which you ought to legislate for, thus taking the area 
of population and dwellings, and dealing with the evil by details, 

For A Start, I would take a large area in each of the large towns of the 
worst neighbourhoods and the most unpromising Public Houses, and those 
which admittedly give the police the greatest difficulty, and buy up on a common- 
sense basis of reasonable compensation, and establish in that area Houses of 
Refreshment, to be called Refreshment Houses. In these Houses I would sell 
beer and spirits, but I would take care that the sale of drink should bear a 
proper proportion to the whole receipts, by selling food and non-intoxicating 
beverages—tea and coffee—at such prices and served in such a manner, that 
they would be at least as attractive as the beer and spirits sold in those Houses. 
No doubt the next question that arises is the model of such a House. I have, 
for instance, a model plan of such a place carefully worked out. Well, as to 
that, each city varies in its needs but, generally speaking, the public part of the 
House should all be open, as much as the front of a shop in Regent Street. 
There should be no bars or other standing drinking places and the food and 
non-intoxicants and beer should stand side by side, and the service should be 
done at tables in the same way as a tea house is conducted. Large, airy, 
warm, well-lighted and comfortable rooms should be provided, and the conditions 
of their management laid down by the State, so as to ensure the selfish influence 
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of the manufacturer of intoxicating drinks being kept out of the management, 
By which I mean that the Houses should not merely be Houses for the sale of 
intoxicating drink, but that they should be as free in the purchase of their 
wines and beers as they would be in their tea or coffee or baker’s bread. The 
proposed area should be large enough to make the result of the experiment 
easily visible for future guidance with a view to its extension in other places, 
and yet not be too large to prevent the old Public House habitués from keeping 
up their old habits if they wish. This will tend to alleviate prejudice in the 
minds of the inhabitants of the area selected, pending completion of the educa- 
tional process. Probably an area computed roughly at 1200 yards square, and 
not more than 1500 yards in any direction would give a practical experimental 
result. It would of course be necessary to take both sides of any streets included 
in the proposed area. 

Supposing that the Brewery interest were to see eye to eye with these pro- 
posals and were willing to become responsible by statute for the due carrying 
out of such remodelling as is here slightly sketched out, they could not set about 
the work without fresh legislation, which might, however, be of a partial or 
experimental character. They are of course the right body to take it in hand 
in some respects, but the probability af their motives being impugned owing to 
their past action in obtaining the monopoly of the retail beer trade, would render 
it very difficult to entrust them, or anybody in fact, with the experiment without 
a supervising expert authority working through the Secretary of State. 

The writer has a pretty extensive acquaintance with the habits of the ordinary 
Englishman, and is convinced that given proper conditions, the English people 
are as temperate a people as the Germans or any other nation. They have never 
had a chance any time within the last fifty years to my knowledge, and they will 
never have a chance as long as the present system prevails. There is no one 
class to blame for this; if there is blame at all, it lies equally on the shoulders 
of all, and it is equally the duty of persons on all sides of this controversy to put 
an end to it in the only practical way if success is to come. It is quite impos- 
sible in a short essay of this kind to go into all the practical difficulties, but I 
am not afraid of being able to convince any man who is sincerely desirous for 
the welfare of the English working man, including the English working man 
himself, whom I know well. 

Finally, what chance has any man with thoughts like mine (there may be 
thousands having similar ideas) of putting into practical execution any scheme for 
the amelioration of the present condition of things under the present system, 
unless by taking out of the common area a large and well-defined spot which can 
be treated on model lines, and from which future experience will leaven the 
whole lump. Without any disrespect to the Ministers of Religion and 
Temperance Advocates and persons speaking for the working man on the other 
side, I venture to say that they in their hearts know that this proposal is sound. 
My earnest wish is that this thing may be lifted out of everyday politics, and 
experiment given a serious trial. Amongst the means of accomplishing this end, 
a Departmental Commission appointed by the Government could be made or 
an expert could be appointed by the Government to report for the public 
information through the Board of Trade or the Home Office; this would be the 
best means I know of, and the time is ripe for action. In my judgment the 
sands are running out. The present time, when men’s minds are fixed on this 
question, seems to me almost a providential moment for opinions being raised 
and action taken by those at whose door will certainly lie the further deterioration 
of our working classes and poorer brethren. 

Yours obediently, 
W. Tow Le. 


